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Bridges in GermartU (gn 



Columbus hadn't been born yet, In 
Rome the Pope was Honorlus II and 
the Emperor Barbarossa was still a 
young man - but there was already 
the "Stone Bridge" over the Danube 
at Regensburg. 

It was built in the first half of the 
XNth century and was regarded at 
that time as a "technical marvel", 
310 metres In length with 16 stone 
arches. Today it Is the oldest stone 
bridge still In use. 


The bridges in Old Germany do not 
merely cross rivers and streams; 
they also span centurlesand epochs. 
The ancient bridge across the Main 
in WUrzburg Is over 500 years old, 
with Its stone figures of the IWelve 
Apostles, Mary and Joseph. 

The timber bridge across the Rhine 
In the romantic township of Sfickln- 
gen was built 400 years ago. It Is a 
gem - the oldest extant timber 
bridge in Europe. The stone bridge 


In the Renaissance town of Fi 
richstadt on the North Sea cc 
was erected shortly after leoa 
The modern Ktthlbrand Bridge 
Hamburg Is of almost gigantic 
proportions. Suspended on ca. 
It Is four kilometres long and $3 
metres high. 

Germany is truly a land of brid 
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EEC leaders fail in bid 

solve farm, cash issue 
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ppointment reigned in Western 
jrope at the apparent failure of 
mini! of Common Market heads of 
emud In London. 

i solutions were found to the fun- 
rid problems facing the EEC: re- 
jtf the Common Agricultural Poli- 
M i more equitable distribution of 
immunity’s cost. 

a meant that for the time being 
ig carl be done to combat unem- 
itnt in the medium term or to 
Mopment of Western Europe's 
at areas, on both of which agree- 
tiu reached in principle. 

Ecu, or European currency unit, 
bt spent twice. As long as most 
Embpean Community's funds arc 
the bottomless pit of farm 
fort will be no way in which the 
1 Midget can foot the bill for 
the technological gap by which 
inqn Market lags behind Amcr- 
hpan. 

dly jhose who expect miracles to 
ft in politics can really have been 
pointed by the conference, 
ns a surprising step forward for 
M like. Chancellor Schmidt, Presi- 
Hilterrand and Mrs Thatcher to 
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, 5 ^*? th ®y must . into the small 
^eguards for the . fanning 

2m ^ “S? d by eec A 8 ricui - 

iSSS" i he .P® 81 20 years. , 
u£f*« Socia ! Democrat, and 

To ?' wil1 have come t0 
;7 ft e cn 8 Socialist President of 

sjjd J ° wUsf y ■ voters who are 
£ ^^rs and farmers. . ; 

Mother r ° ken Mitterrand And 
C r Com ^on Market heads of 

K n ust f ^ appreciated that 

L joing to have to choose bo- 

paaipu- b-onduc.' 

pllll lthJ.iP 0,toa1 ^ 11 inaiuded, 

R [yl w!s!. r * turn *“ quickly as 

N«lSa**i , I 11 ,nt * w «‘ rd ' If 

k^JVftfy donO io thUyeerl ■ 
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tween industrial progress or the agricul- 
tural policy status quo between now and 
the next summit in terms of EEC funds. 

The Foreign Ministers of the Ten are 
unlikely to succeed before Christmas 
(or y for that matter, in January) in arriv- 
ing at an overall compromise the Lon- 
don summit failed to reach on what 
EEC Commission president Gaston 
Thorn of Luxembourg has termed the 
second-generation European Communi- 
ty. 

So decisions cannot be expected to be 
taken until the next EEC summit in 
spring. By then the next round of farm 
price rises will have been agreed by the 
Agriculture Ministers. 

This will mean, ns the 10 heads of 
government cannot fall to have realised, 

the loss ur u further year in which agri- 
cultural policy might have been reform- 
ed. 

M. Thorn expressly pointed out this 
danger. He and the Brussels Commis- 
sion provided, with their partly specific, 
partly somewhat vague proposals, the 
basic direction of preparations for the 
London summit by the standing com- 
mittee of EEC ambassadors and the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. 

Incidentally, no Common Market 
summit had ever before been as meticu- 
lously prepared as this one. 

Given its failure one inoy wonder 
what point there is in the three sdtninits 



a year for EEC 
heads of govern- 
ment on which 
agreement was re- 
ached in 1974. The 
European Com- 
munity head of go- 
vernment who has 
been in office lon- 
gest, Bonn's Helmut 
Schmidt, feels a re- 
gular exchange of 
view three time a 
year is of incalcu- 
lable value. Public- 
opinion would do 
well to stop expect- 
ing Euro-summits 
to achieve major re- 
sults. Yet the Bonn 
government has just 
launched Foreign 
Minister Genschers 
bid for progress 
towards a European 
Union, and lie en- 
visages the Euro- 

pean Council or Hamburg briefing 

summit meeting of 

the 10 heads of go- The head of the American negotiating team in Geneva, Paul 
vernment, emerging Nitte had talks in Germany before going on to Switzerland, 
as the Community’s Here he takes a break with tha Chancellor, Helmut Schmidt, and 
centre of political his wife, Loki, at their Hamburg home. (PhotoJdpa) 

decision. Ever since ...... 


three summits a year have been held, 
EEC Council of Ministers In all depart- 
ments have taken to shelving basic 
disputes for- consideration 1 by the 
' European Council. 

The Euro-summit then re-entrusts the 
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Councils of Ministers with finding a so- 
lution (which was exactly what hap- 
pened at the London summit). 

If the summit is tally to emerge as 
the decision-maker on fundamental 
issues, a Euro-summlt ,such as the Lan- 
caster House gathering would need to be 
held over four days rather than two. 

But that would make expectations 
even greater and failure to reach agree- 
ment. would Itave even more far-reaching 
psychological consequences. • 

The London summit was not really a 
failure, or will not have been one If the 
< 10 EEC leaders; were to. reach a political 
, decision, to .ensure .that compromise 
formulas were found at forthcoming 
meetings ,pf the Council of Ministers; 

'A fundamental rerequlsite for the suc- 
cess of; the i European Community is, that 
everyone must -be, equally dissatisfied 
with every istep forward but that no-oqe 

■ mu st be a laser. v; 

: i That is why Anglo-German dreams, of 
Common, Agricultural Policy ; glmost 
" free, of ..charge (something; 09 ! to, he 
! found , jp any modern, induptrialisfid 
. cquntry) W just as , unre^listip as ; other 
EEC countries's hopes of being .able, |o 
. live better, before, long, by virtue of Ger- 
1 maij^. contribution to .the, Common 

- fiferket^'s kitty. , . l. < \ 

J Nowhere is there more tnith in j||e 
adqge that politics is heavy going then 
r iH' efforts to promote Western. 'European 
' Integration. So let us; be patjerit! : 

’• ErichWait&lr' 

' '(Vnakfirtei 1 ftniidichili J 3oN^V»riiba> 1981 ) 
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Therapy instead of jail 
basis of new drug law 


T he new Narcotics Act comes into 
: force in the New Year. It was in- 
tended to make life easier for drug ad- 
dicts, ‘but in practice it is another mat- 
ter. 1 

Ahdreps, 26, was flrmly resolved to 
break his heroin addiction. He spent 
more' than 18 months trying to arrange 
for a place at a Salem clinic. 

It was hard work because there are 
not many places available* But he made 
telephone calls, wrote letters, had an in- 
terview, paid the clinic several visits and 
did not let matters rest 
On 20 September 1981 he made it 
After being associated with narcotics 
since the age of 13 and twice having 
been put on cold turkey by the courts 
he finally gained admission to a long- 
term therapy course. 

But it was all over in little more than 
a fortnight Four plain-clothed police of- 
ficers arrived with a warrant and took 
him back to investigative custody in 
GfUeraloh. 

He stood accused in GQteraloh of 
having cannabis resin and heroin in his 
possession and of dealing in them. 

Chief public prosecutor Hanse in Bie- 
lefeld says the decision to arrest him 
was taken after careful consideration. He 
admits that it. was, perhaps, a borderline 
case and certainly somewhat unusual. 

The Salem clinic says it was purely 
and simply a scandal. 

At (list glance this case might appear 
to have been an unfortunate mishap, but 
on closer scrutiny it may not, says Bonn 
lawyer Rfldiger BOhm, be the rule, but it 
is by no means uncommon. 

Herr Bfihm specialises in defending 
people accused of narcotics offences. 

Two similar cases were reported in 
one month to Alexander Eberth, a Mu- 
nich lawyer who heads the Drugs and 
Narcotics Association, which helps to 
coordinate the activities of 30 organisa- 
tions that help addicts. 

In one of the two cases a patient was 
ares ted and taken into investigative cus- 
tody after he had already undergone 
therapy for six months. 

It is hard to say how often the heavy 
hand of the law descends in this way. 
Not even the Addiction Association in 
Darmstadt keeps figures on the subject; 
it is not prepared to hazard a guess ei- 
ther. 

In practice they are kept under wraps 
and quietly dealt with by the legal au- 
thorities, lawyers and local government 
departments. 

Staff at the Salem therapy centre are 
more explicit. Their clinic has been in 
existence for the past nine years. It is 
based on anthroposophical principles 
and has an excellent reputation. 

They say the case initially mentioned 
is in clear contradiction of the therapy- 
not- imprisonment formula on wliich the 
new Narcotics Act is based. 

The Act does not come into force un- 
til the New Year, but this principle has 
been part and parcel of practical treat- 
ment of drug cases for some time. 

People who work with drug addicts 
have mixed feelings about the Act They 
range from misgivings to anxiety. 

Heinrich Breuer, head of the Cologne 
centre for social therapy, reckons the 
politicians have scored a king-sized own 
goal this time. 

Alexander Eberth in Munich is less 


upset “It’s no great shakes,” he says, 
“but we could have had a better one." 

Criticism is first levelled at the term 
"a not inconciderable quantity." People 
caught in possession of this quantity of 
narcotics will be liable to not less than 
two years’ imprisonment 

Whatever the term means, experts are 
convinced It means a change for the 
worse. “A not inconsiderable quantity” 
the courts currently rule. Is for instance 
more than 1.6 grams of heroin. 

Yet a heroin addict who deals in the 
drug to earn his own daily shot has to mix 
and sell between six and 10 grams of 
heroin to get together a gram for himself 
self. 

Addicts have few ways in which they 
can hope to finance their addiction. 
They can deal, break in at chemists or 
go in for felony of other kinds. 

"Most of the addicts who peddle 
drugs for a living will no longer come 
within the scope of the Act," says Herr 
Breuer. 

Therapy not imprisonment will apply 
to those who face less than two years in 
gaol, whereas the dealer just described 
will stand to be sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment. 

But the courts already have wide 
powers of discretion, and the Act does 
not necessarily reduce the leeway that is 
the bench’s privilege. 

There, have been times when posses- 
sion of a quarter of a gram of heroin 
have been enough to put an addict be- 
hind bars for three years. 

Yet on another occasion an offender 
in possession of 50 grams of heroin has 
got away with a 10-nionth sentence. 

The new Act pays no attention to a 
demand social workers have made for 
years. It is that an addict ought not to 
face punishment for getting hold of nar- 
cotics for his own use. 

But the Act makes no distinction be- 
tween an addict who buys his own and a 
peddler who earns a living from the 
addiction others suffer from. 

Herr Eberth agrees with the general 
criticism and feels the lawmakers would 
liave done well to include in the new 
Act a declaration of intent. 


P eople facing a slow and painful death 
from nuclear fallout should be 
provided with some means of commit- 
ting suicide, says a German group which 
favours humane death. 

The Deutsche Gesetlschaft fitr 
Humanes Sterben makes this demand in 
an open letter to Bonn Interior Minister 
Gerhart Baum, whose department is re- 
sponsible for civil defence, and to the 
Interior Ministers of the Under. 

It says the country is prepared neither 
for a reactor catastrophe nor for a nuc- 
lear war, and even if the best precau- 
tions were taken it would be utopian to 
expect health services to be maintained 
for tens of millions of people. 

If an atomic bomb were to fall on, 
say, Hamburg there would be between 
200,000 and 300,000 serious fallout vic- 
tims competing for a mere 30 hospital 
beds specially equipped to handle peo- 
ple with severe bums, and the 30 beds 
were scattered all over the country. 

There ought at the very least to be 
250 bed, the group says. 

A civil defence brochure for which 


What he has in mind is a declaration 
that would provide Judges with a basis 
for drawing a distinction between the 
addict and the drug peddler. 

The third point that has come in for 
criticism is that no distinction Is drawn 
between hard and soft drugs. A teenager 
who buys marijuana or cannabis resin 
for himself and his friends can easily 
have 20 grams on his hands. 

This is clearly a “not inconsiderable 
quantity” and the offender will be pu- 
nished on the strength of criteria that 
also apply to hard drugs such as heroin 
or opium. 

The outcome is that the hypothetical 
teenager stands no likelihood of under- 
going therapy either. He too will be 
sent straight to gaol. 

“But it is important to draw a distinc- 
tion,” says Herr Breuer. “First, hashish is 
easy to come by. Second, children and 
young people do not feel they are doing 
something illegal. 

*They will soup up a moped without 
feeling they are doing something wrong 
and smoke a joint with an equally easy 
conscience - rather than getting 
drunk” 

Herr Eberth does not see this omis- 
sion as a serious problem. He says case 
law has already made a clear distinction 
between hard and soft drugs. 

Drug advice centres see tough prob- 
lems ahead for them. They are some- 
thing of an anomaly as it is, seen as 
suspicious by society and as suspicious 
by virtue of representing society by the 
addict. 

Their status has been rendered even 
odder by the new Act. "Persons or insti- 
tutions treating addicts,” it reads, “will 
notify the legal authorities whenever 
therapy is abandoned ” 

Therapists argue that this requirement 
makes them deputies to the law 
enforcement agencies. Besides, aban- 
donment of a course of treatment can 
be the fault of the centre that provides 
the treatment. 

This point is made by Herr Breuer, 
but the law as it will shortly stand rules 
that addicts who abandon therapy are 
liable to serve any prison sentences that 
might be outstanding. 

In the past advice centres have been 
able to reassure suspicious clients that 
they work anonymously, notifying nei- 
ther the police nor the courts. 

This argument is now unlikely to be 
believed, many therapists are afraid. 
They feel their work will be made more 

Continued on page IB 


Suicide aid for 
fallout 

victims sought 

Herr Baum wrote a preface is said to be 
ludicrous. It suggests aluminium-clad 
foil is a suitable shield to protect people 
from the nuclear heat wave. 

Civil defence units should be equip- 
ped with suicide pills Instead. This was 
essential from the viewpoints of both 
common sense and humanity. 

The group, which has been in exis- 
tence for just over a year and claims to 
have about 1,000 members, feels its 
most important accomplishment so far 
has been to draw up a last will and tes- 
tament for patients. 

On a variety of printed forms patients 
can state in advance what they would 
like to be done if they were in a condi- 
tion verging on the hopeless in which 
they were unable to expiaih what they 
wanted. 


29 November 1981 -n^ 

Alcohol costs 

more in humai 
and cash term] 

L ast year people in the Federal & 
public of Germany spent n, 
DM 593bn on alcohol and tobacco, t 
was roughly DM 900m more than 

Taxes of one kind and another 
counted for about DM 17bn of thhtc 
Alcohol, says an addiction cent*? 
Hamm, Westphalia, is the most sign 
cant addictive. drug in the country. ] 
Every man, woman and child hi j 
many downed 12.67 litres of pure -3 
hoi in 1980, or slightly less than! 
1979 per capita intake of 12.74 litres.] 
Even so, that still means a statists 
monthly average of 1.06 litres of if 
alcohol, or about 30 grams a day. 1 
Spending on alcoholic drinks total 
DM 39.1bn, which was an increase! 
DM 100m on the previous year, j 
There have been no major rail 
ments in drinking habits. Beer drinkf 
for instance, remained steady at id 
litres per head a year (as against id 
in 1979). ; 

Wine consumption has incra] 
however, from 333.2 million bottles' 
1979 to 358.8 million bottles last jari 
The tax claw-back from spending 
alcoholic drinks totalled a hi 
DM 5.7bn. 

There are an estimated 15m (o 1, 
alcoholics, with women making <9 
per cent and juveniles and young pro 
about 10 per cent of the total. I] 
The cost of medical treatment fori 
coholics is steadily increasing. Last | 
the health insurance schemes paiffl 
about 14,000 people to be sent to hid 
to dry out. jj 

This treatment cost appromra 
DM 280m. j 

Smoking is on the increase too. T 
number of cigarettes that went up! 
smoke last year was up from 126ta 
over 128bn. 

It cost the smokers about DM 20^ 
of which the taxman retried 
DM 113bn or so. Statistically spjakijj 
per capital consumption of cigarettj 
over the year was 2,085. i 

There are also an estimated 60,000 1| 
roin addicts In the country. Dfj 
offences Increased from 51,435 in 19} 
to 62,395 in 1980. **! 

(Ktiinflr Stadt Anzclgor, 7 November Wl 


They could either call for no medjj 
efforts to be spared or for 
drugs or treatment to be stopped wn« 
as far as- could reasonably be told, W 
were on the point of death. 4 

Members of the group . hope hj 
way to decide, in appropriate t an Jj 
stances, of their own free will 
are to die: by refusing further n )efl n 
assistance. , . j 

In another open letter to thfi^ 
mentary party leaders in the p^JJ 1 3 
destag the group calls for a ( 
Paragraph 216 of the criminal coo^ 

, The amendment it has in i J 

entitle everyone: tb‘ both active ^j 
sive help to die if 
not obliging any. member® 
profession to lend a Hind;' ..... J 

“We are not a'suieide mo^.J 
letter states. But If death r^L^J 
lief and the doctor- was , not ab W >1 
vide it, people should .be enhfl , 
cide for {hepnselyps. „ : ., £ j 

fStuttsarter Zaltuni, V 
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Borders are no obstacle to 
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the hired killer 


;t 


.1 


i i • ■ ■ 

umA'.Qti the deuce floor of » 
& nightclub. The murderer, en 
So tad leuded in Cwmeny only 
neutehutaht to his 

at #bbed him 12 tlincs. Death 

(Bl 1 1 1 

I before the police could go into 
the Italian was on his way back 

i me no personal ties between 
jtacrand the victim. The Italian 
hired killer working for a crime 

police later found out that the 
V Involved in international 
d smuggling and that he had 
looued his principals, 
i Bier was subsequently caught 
attired. But despite the police ef- 
ptUng was learned about the syn- 
behind him. 

iw only one of the cases which 
Sgt Public Prosecutor Adelheid 
t, who heads the organised crime 
soil, cited at an international 
m organised by the Federal 
ifoc Criminal Investigation (BKA) 
Ft that syndicated crime was 
ty to Germany. 

i type of criminal organisation 
iw of the most sophisticated of 
& communications, and only the 
a ire familiar with the complete 
fri its activities. 

i indicates use many specialists 
i»w neither each other rior their 

yds. ' 

National flight schedules play a 


ibeiy is planned in West Ger- 
b men are flown in and out 
en before the police have even 
tout It. 

case of murder, the victim’s 
[tine Is carefully recorded to 
9 assassination fit the airline 

il frontiers are no obstacle, but 
or national police forces, 
eight yean at the head of her 
at, Frau Werner had to con- 
■ "all the big fellows are still at 





Continued from page 14 

iwpite references to persona or 
w treating addicts. 

centres are not affected by the 
*» Herr Eberth says, whereas 
** fe worried that if they are 
to work In conjunction with 
«etoent agencies they might 
A call it a day. 

case initially mentioned the 
101 to have anything to do 
iwjal workers. Two Salem staff 
Andreas to the GQteraloh 
J waited to address the court 
dlenfs behalf. 

* ^86 decided to rely on his 
^ «*. even call in the case 
2® had come all the way from 
wttombeig to help, he left 

‘tod obtside in the corridor. 

E S 8t Johann togged a 
it 1?^.“ BklefeW court, but the 

* wJSf**?* * higher, court 
W^W^».tp.nitoon ( th9 

u. Li ." tetchael Ruppreoht >■ 

* ^AwretfSt/is' llfBViWbai 1 fotfy 


But she also told the conference that 1 
her office was successful in hampering 
the work of these gangs and in bringing I 
some of the smaller organisations to i 
book. 

The objective of organised crime, to 
make tho biggest profit in the shortest 
time, calls for thorough “market re- 
search”. 

Cash, diamonds and precious metals 
are the easiest commodities to deal with. 

Dealers in stolen cars and arms (the 
cars are usually expensive and stolen on 
order) require highly trained staff. 

Frau Werner also told about specialising 
In the theft of meat. 

The public prosecutor’s report to the 
conference coincided with the conclu- 
sion of experts that there is a close link 
between the growing number of foreig- 
ners in this country - and particularly 
asylum seekers — and organised crime. 

Bonn’s commissioner for aliens* af- 
fairs, Liselotte Funcke, warned against 
hasty conclusions, generalisations and 



C rime is steadily increasing despite 
huge efforts at social work, a confer- 
ence has been told. 

Never before had Germany done 
more in the social sector, said the head 
of the Hesse criminal investigation 

branch, Vorbcck. . 

One spoakor said foreigners pushed the 

crime rate up. They formed only 7.5 per 
cont of the population but comprised 15 
per cent of suspects. 

Policemen, lawyers and other criminal 
experts from several countries attended 
the conference, In Wiesbaden, 

Delegates agreed that crime in Germa- 
ny would keep on rising. But they could 

not say why. 

Lower Saxony’s Justice Minister, 
Ilans-Dictrich Schwind, who is a profes- 
sor of criminology, said that we don t 
oven know why a person does not 
commit a crime, let alone why he does. 

Ono speaker stressed that the posiwlo 
reason could be upbringing- Today s chil- 
dren needed "moral rearmament.” 

He also said that schools should teach 
courtesy, discipline and industriousness. 

A federal prosecutor said a many 
■ teachers and university profeswis should 
be screened. He doubted their loyalty to. 

“As long as enemies of the Constitu- 
tion are permitted to teach, we rouatnot 
expect sound values to be conveyed, h 

' “ton Justice MWsttr .^sm 

Sohmude disagreed. He J? 

go along with the general trend «nA P* 

. the blame on the echpob. He etee^ 


• I 1 . 

over-simplifications that could promote 
xenophobia. 

She pointed to Jhe difficult, position 
of young foreigners in particular - peo- 
ple caught between widely differing cul- 
tures. 

But the experts remained unimpressed 
by the possible political consequences 
and stuck to their pessimistic Outlook. . 

According to Frau Werner, there are no 
Mafia-type gangs in this country - as 
yet. This Is due to the fact that we do 
not have the crass differences between 
rich and poor that have driven whole 
sections of southern Italy’s population 
into crime. 

But there was a danger, she said, that 
the growing number of asylum seekers 
could create a new sub-proletariat. Due 
to these asylum seekers - especially 
those who come for economic reasons 

— Germany is in fact an immigration 
country. 

Growing unemployment and diminis- 
hing economic opportunity make the 
huge mass of underprivileged foreigners 

- especially in the cities - a dangerous 
compost heap for organised crime. 

There are more and more indications 
that foreign syndicates are spreading to 



Hunt for social 
answers 

‘a failure’ 

that spending money on youth work did 
not pay. 

Vorbeck argued along the same lines, 
saying that never before had Germany 
done more in the social sector and yet 
the number of crimes has been rising 

steadily. 

There are three to four times as many 
juvenile foreigners below the age of 18 
Involved in crimes of violence (robbery, 
murder and rape) than Germans in the 

same age group. 

Frankfurt Publio Prosecutor Adelheid 
Werner told the meeting that Germany 
has so far been spared organised crime 
syndicates along the lines of the Mafia; 
but there are signs that thb type o 
crime Is spreading to this country. It 
appear? that organised gangs operating 
abroad are establishing strongholds In 

Germany. ' " , I, 

There is hardly a trick profess onal 
criminals don’t know, she said. Pimps 
have even found ways and means of 
bringing Latin American prostitutes to 

Frankfurt- ■ . i 

• They first fly the giris to Italy, where 

they am*ge for them tc i many 

n»n in old folk's homes. This made them 
Somatically Italian, citizens witkjU jhp 



Tfie minister also ; call 
effective youth assistance. 
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Adelheid Warner . . . ’sign that organlied 
syndicates are organising.' 

(Photo i dpi) 

this country, establishing stronghold? 
and seeking out victims. 

Police officers are overtaxed and are 
calling for political solutions. 

But the police experts, whose minds 
are riveted on individual cares, tend to 
overlook the fact that the vast majority 
of the foreigners among us are decent 
and law-abiding. 

The Wiesbaden conference waa em- 
phatic in calling for an integration of 
our foreigners as a sort of patent cure. 
But nobody was able to say how this 
was to be achieved. stefan Geiger 

(Stutt garter Zeltung, 11 Novambor IfBl) 


police officers was the growing violence 
in connection with demonstrations. 

GOnter Ermisch of the. Bonn Interior 
Ministry said that the public had grown 
used to dangerous conditions to the 
point where such crimes as arson receive 
no public attention. 

In fact, violence is no longer seen as 
abnormal. On the contrary, many people 
consider themselves entitled to commit 
such acts because they know no other 
way of attracting attention. 

Another speaker summed this up, 
saying: “Democracy is a form of go- 
vernment in which those who scream 

loudest get their way." 

Ermisch said that the fact that the ac- 
tivities of left wing groupings led to 
counter-measures by their opponents en- 
tailed a serious danger to public safety. : 

Such milltla-like groupings must nqt 
be underestimated, and the state's power 
monopoly must be upheld for the sake 
of peace. Any compromise here would 
be dangerous. 

Lower Saxony's Justice Minister 
Schwind called for preventive measures, 
for instance through social workers at 
police stations. 

Once the law has been broken, the 
penalties must be stiff to increase the 

risk to the criminal. 

Herr Schwind said: “If Herr Schmude 
and I were to plan a burglary, we would 
not think of the penalty but only of get- 
ting caught.” 

Though the meeting dealt with its 
stocktaking and forecasts with the ear- 
nestness auch a subject deserves, there 

was also some levity. 

When Frankfurt’s public prosecutor 

complained that the use of housing in 
fiie city's railway station district for 
prostitution was treated as a misdemea- 
nour, saying “...after all, we all know 
the brothels are there,” the audience 
laughed uproariously, but nobody con- 
tradicted her. Alfred Behr 

(Frankfurter AJlfemfllno Ztltung 
Hlr Deutsbhland, IS November 1981) 
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Brezhnev in Bonn : attempt 

to build bridges 

T he Soviet leaders' talks In Bonn were zero solution offensive may well have 
overshadowed by the super- Droved useful to the Soviet leaders. 


JL overshadowed by the super- 
powers’ Geneva talks on medium-range 
missiles, which began a few days later. 

They served as a preliminary to the 
Geneva talks in two ways: Internally as a 
means by which the two sides could 
brief each other, outwardly in a bid to 
influence European public opinion. 

European opinion was one of the tar- 
gets aimed at by President Reagan in his 
TV broadcast on 18 November. The bat- 
tle for hearts and minds is in full swing. 

The meetings between Mr Brezhnev 
and Herr Schmidt were, along with the 
consultations between Foreign Ministers 
Gromyko and Genscher, the Jut East- 
West talks before the superpowers 
conferred in Geneva. 

They were a last opportunity of dis- 
cussing the Geneva disarmament agenda 
at the highest level beforehand, an op- 
portunity of making direct declarations 
of political intent 

For one last time each side’s objec- 
tives, be they a zero option or a morato- 
rium, could be fully contrasted in the 
full spotlight of world attention. 

Experts and delegations would then 
get down to detailed negotiations and 
thus vanish from the full glare of inter- 
national publicity for the time being. 

Both sides in Bonn made great play 
with the advantage they alone enjoy in 
the complex context of East-West ties: 
continuity of both political and perapnol 
‘rotations. ‘ 

Helmut Schmidt and Han s-Dle trie h 
Genscher have been in office for 12 
years in Bonn, for the past seven as 
Chancellor and Foreign Minister respec- 
tively. 

Except for Canada’s Mr Trudeau, who 
has not held office throughout, they are 
the oldest foreign policy hands Nato 
has. 

They and the Soviet leaden are, In 
each other’s eyes, what both hold to be 
particularly important: they are predict- 
able. 

Ties between Bonn and Moscow are 
thus the exact opposite of what Soviet- 
US ties, marked by ill-will and suspi- 
cion, have been for some time. 

There is not a Nato country to match 
the Federal Republic for its close ties 
with the Soviet Union at all levels of 
communication. 

This autumn's visitors to Moscow 
have included Willy Brandt, Helnz- 
Oskar Vetter, the trade union leader, and 
Johannes Rau, the Premier of North 
Rhine-Westphalia. 

They are leading West German public 
figures by any yardstick. Other politi- 
cians to have sounded out the lie of the 
land in Moscow include Bundestag MPs 
Egon Bahr and Walther Leisler Kiep. 

This is no way alters the fact that 
Moscow's main adversary and partner is 
Washington and that, from the Soviet 
point of view, ties with the Americans 
have not really been satisfactory since 
1974, when Dr Kissinger left the State 
Department. 

Chancellor Schmidt himself has nbt . 
always felt US foreign policy over the 
past four or five years Jo be right, or let 
Us say, convincing. 

, He is certainly a statesman whose 
view of the situation is bound at least to 
interest tlje Soviet Union. 

His explanation of President Reagan’s 


zero solution offensive may well have 
proved useful to the Soviet leaders. 

When one bears in mind that the 
Chancellor is bound to have learnt more 
behind closed doors about Mr Brezh- 
nev's latest variation on his moratorium 
offer than the Soviet leader disclosed in 
public^ this alone will have made the 
Bonn talks worthwhile. 

Both sides need to know whether the 
other plans to be flexible in Geneva and 
if so, in what respect. 

The Soviet tenet of approximate parity 
as of 30 November 1981 is a maximum 
stand taken with Genera in mind. So is 
the zero solution envisaged by the US 
government. 

The current American version of the 
zero option la that all Soviet SS-20 mis- 
siles must be scrapped if Nato missile 
modernisation plans are to be shelved. 

Herr Schmidt has already stated in 
public, regardless of Bonn’s official acc- 
laim for Mr Reagan's talk of a zero 
option, that the two aides need to come 
a little closer. 

In his Bfter-dinner speech in Bonn 
the Chancellor gave an interesting indi- 
cation of what he may have in mind. He 
recalled that he had warned the Soviet 
leaders of the consequences of their 
missile modernisation since 1978. 

Soviet missile modernisation, he had 
said, was bound to lead to Nato replying 
in kind, as Indeed it has done. 

Might. this be taken to mean that the 
number ’ of - SS-20s deployed • at the 
beginning of 1978 (less than 100, as 
against today's 250-odd, each with three 
warheads) could be considered a reason- 
able offer by the Soviet Union? 

Could a return to this particular status 
quo be considered sufficient to justify 
zero missile modernisation by Nato? 

This is reported to be the Idea at the 
back of the Chancellor's mind in Bonn 
today; not only Willy Brandt and Egon 
Bahr are thinking along these lines. 

If this were the case (and there are 
reasonable arguments in its favour), the 
exchange of views between Bonn and 
Washington would need to be greatly 
intensified. 

Helmut Schmidt certainly does not 
doubt for a moment that when decisions 
are reached in Geneva he will have 
played his part 

His talks with the Soviet leaders went 
well, especially as the Kremlin was 
caught off balance in its European pub- 
licity offensive by President Reagan’s 
decision to push a peace policy on simi- 
lar terms. 

The zero option certainly put the 
Soviet Union on to the defensive In the 
media. There was no way in which a re- 
vamped moratorium proposal could 
change this. 

Moscow will have to come up with 
something new In its bid to curry favour 
with European public opinion, especially 
with the peace movement. 

The propaganda counter-offensive that 
will probably be launched is that old 
standby a nuclear-free Europe, the super- 
zero option, as it were. 

In view of the Soviet Union’s conven- 
tional superiority this alone cannot be 
enough. But there need be no limit to 

the imagination of the two sides at Ge- 
neva. 

. Werner A Per$er 
(Dcutichei AUgomtiMi Sonntajiblatt, 

*9Noj™iabW:t9ai) . 
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Please stand up the real 
Jurgen Mollemann 


B undestag member Jllrgen Mfille- 
mann (FDP) Is a phenomenon. The 
man-In-the-street knows the image pro- 
duced by political public relations rather 
than the mam 

The Mfillemann phenomenon is evi- 
denced by the many small and large 
headlines he makes and the flurry of ac- 
tivities and excitement his name causes 
in editorial offices. 

It is hard to shed the suspicion that 
the newsmen have succumbed to the 
effective half-truth of the communica- 
tions expert Marshall McLuhan to the 
effect that “the medium is the mossage.** 
The medium of politics is publicity — 
and exactly this, publicity, is Mfille- 
niann's most important message. 

.. This being so, the MOIIemann phe- 
nomenon is the most consistent and 
almost ingenious development of the 
traditional understanding of the term 
“politician* 1 to the limits of absurdity. 

There is, of course, also a politician by 
the name of MOjlemann who is vaguely 
connected with the phenomenon of the 
same name. 

The man MOIIemann joined the CDU 
at the age of 17. In 1970, he turned his 
back on the Christian Democrats end 
joined the Free Democrats. 

But a couple of weeks ago he once 
more turned to the CDU when, together 
witli Matthias Wissmann (chairman of 
the Junge Union, the CDU's young 
members’ branch^ he called for a 
demonstration on the eve of Brezhnevas 
visit to Bonn to protest against the Sovi- 
et occupation of Afghanistan. 

Was lie returning to his political 
roots? Was he becoming a convert? 

As with many others in the coalition, 
the chairman of the FDP Bundestag 
Work Group for Foreign, Intra-German 
and Security Policy has shifted his em- 
phais from detente to security policy. 
Yet he is anything but an indiscriminate 
cold warrior. Incidentally, the human 
rights pathos - which, where the CDU 
is concerned, grows naturally from the 
very roots of the 'conservative party — 
sounds a bit thin with M5llemann. 

1 Naturally, MOlleman' did not act 
against his genuine convictions when he 
called for the demonstration and urged 
his fellaw-MPs to sign an Afghanistan 
resolution. 

After all, he also considered It right' to 
charter an aircraft to trail a banner read- 
ing “And who is demonstrating in Mos- 
cow? ” during the 10 October peace 
rally In Bonn. 

But the PR phenomenon MOIIemann 
permits no conclusions regarding the 
.fascinating story of the fighting politi- 
cian MOIIemann - a man of convictions 
who faces the public after a Jong strugg- 
le within himself. The phenomenon is 
always bigger than the person and his 
convictions. 

The person, by the way, is by no 
means un endearing. Nobody in the FDP 
has ever denied his intelligence and in- 
diistriousness, And there Is no. match for 
him when it comes to campaigning and 
debating. 

■ | 

It was MOIIemann who - almost 
single-handedly -. did away with a 
white spot on the FDP’s political map: 
defence and security policy. 

■ In fact, lie was inetnimontal in draft- 
ing the FDP’s parliamentary work pro- 


gramme on security - and there is no 
narrow-minded militarism in it. 

When it comes to internal Bundes- 
welir matters, MOIIemann is both a re- 
spected and feared discussion partner 
who has been rubbing Defence Minister 
Hans Apel the .wrong way, hot only 
through his incisiveness but also 
through his intimate familiarity with the 
Issues involved^ 

Whenever MOIIemann returns from 
one of his many visits abroad,; it is in- 
variably worthwhile having a chat with 
him — not only because he is a master 
in gaining access to interesting and im- 
portant people but also because he 
knows how to analyse his experience 
and has a nose for political develop- 
ments. 

For instance: despite his agreeing with 
the American security concept in prin- 
ciple, he was quick to discover opera- 
tional mistakes in the blueprint. 

He is certainly not dogmatic, and he 
frequently shocks . orthodox experts by 
his . off the cuff way of voicing Ideas. For 
example: “How about a bit of division 
of labour for Nato? The nuclear part of 
the operation for the Americans and the 
conventional one for the Europeans.” 

In political debates within the party, 
he wields a keen blade, mostly defend- 
ing the positions of FDP right wingers. 

His speeches in the Bundestag are 
well structured, slightly conservative and 
they usually back the government’s view. 

MOIIemann is a . respectable MP -of 
above average standing. But then, there 
must be about 100 such MPs in the 
Bonn parliament and none has ever re- 
ceived the same public attention. 

There are many reasons for this. MOI- 
Iemann has an eye' for the unorthodox 
and provocative novelty. He was the first 
Bonn MP to visit North Korea. He had 

W alter Hallstein has turned 80. Few 
people today know that he was 
one of the most important politicians of 
Germany’s and Europe's post-war history 
and that he was a lucky dip for the new 
Germanstate. 

It was Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
who brought the professor of law to 
Bonn. He needed an expert on the 
Sch liman Plan for the integration of the 
coal and steel industries of six European 
countries which was to mark the. begin- 
ning of a new European policy. 

Hallstein was appointed state secretary 
at the Chancellery (1950-51) and state 
secretary at the Foreign Office 
1951-1958). 

He then became the first president of 
the European Commission In Brussels 
(1958-67). 

He was instrumental in the difficult 
task of getting a new country off the 
ground and integrating the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in the new European 
and Atlantic order. Hallstein (CDU) was 
. a member of the Bundestag from 1969 
to 1972. " 

Even for his fellow MPs he was some- 
thing of a historic figure. For his admi- 
rers, however, he was abqve all the 
“great European”. 

Hallstein had no* shortage of enemies 
who themselves ware meq of political 
stature. The most prominent of them 
was General de Gaulle. Yet the, two re- 
spected each other. : 


a two-and-a-half hour private conversa- 
tion with Cuba’s Fidel Castro. (How he 
arranged it will remain his and Castro’s 
secret.) 

He has for years been In touch with 
PLO leader Arafat, the man most of his 
fellow-MPs in the West assiduously tried 
to steer clear of. 

Parachutist MOIIemann has always en- 
joyed making his jump over unknown 
and dangerous territory. And he knows 
that such a jump is always news worth a 
headline, regardless whether favourable 
or unfavourable. 

MOIIemann is always up front. In the 
spring of 1978, when the neutron bomb 
was one of the hottest topics, he had al- 
ready publicly decided to endorse it 
while his fellow party members in the 
Bundestag were still wondering whether 
to take a stand on this issue at all. 

He had publicly backed arms exports 
to Saudi Arabia long before his party got 
down to discussing the issue, eventually 
deciding on delaying tactics - not least 
because it was upset by MOIIemann at- 
tempt to make it endorse papers he had 
already prepared. 

For a while MOIIemann probably also 
benefited from the fact that, as his 
bosom enemy Burkhard Hirsch once put 
it, he acted as Genscher’s ventriloquist. 

Jn any event, the impression was that 
MOIIemann voiced what the party 
chairman thought but was loath to put 
into words. 

The formula at the Foreign Office 
now Is: we have been Informed but MOl- 
lemann is travelling on his own Initia- 
tive and responsibility. 

It is pretty safe to assume that M01- 
lomann has at times considered himself 
Gensclieris test pilot and that he hoped 
to be appointed Minister of State at the 
Foreign Office. 

But Hie party chairman himself has 
never publicly acknowledged this role on 
the part of MOIIemann and there Is noth- 
ing to Indicate that Genscher ever 
wanted to foist him on the Foreign 
Office. 

As to the demonstration on the eve of 
Brezhnev’s visit, here he certainly failed 


The indelible 
Hallstein 


mark 
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Walter Hallstein . , , has turned 80. 

De Gaulle viewed Hallstein’s Eiiri 
policy as , totally wrong, too ! legalJl 

bound and not “national” enough. 

1 1 • . . . | 1 

Hallstein unfojded his views) on ho 
European poljtics. should be conducts 
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pension schemes hit hard times 





JUrgen MOIIemann . . . publlolty h 
message. (Photon Snn g 

to guess Genscher’s secret intention 
fact, the whole thing Was an embai 
ment to the Foreign Minister, wh6 
to receive the Soviet leader as a stat> 
sltor. 

Whenever newsmen are after a, 
vocative statement they know whaij 
look for it. j 

Yet it is not so much his sfaipJ 
that cause the headlines. The notoq 
secret Middle East plan that was p3 
clsed after Mtillemann’s first med 
with Arafat was essentially the piti 
of journalistic mistakes and expected 
What happened was that Mflllesml 
image took over. j 

This is not surprising. Even thej 
clent Greek Epictetus knew that 1 
not facts but views about facts that 
vern our affairs." 

Incidentally, this very sentence wt 
be found in a letter which a Munid 
■vertising agency. (in .which. Aft 
has a stake) circulated among its dd 
It would have been interesting to j 
Mbllemann about this coincidence,! 
this was impossible because he had] 
ready left the country to discuss Mid! 
East affairs with the PLO and Lib) 
Gaddafi. RolfZunti 

(Die Zelt.WNovMnbatll 


in a number of great speeches that ij 
subsequently published in book foimj 
It is not generally known tbal tM 
ligtied Hallstein Doctrine was not « 
his brainchild. It was above $ * a ^ 
by Professor Grewc. . J 

Hallstein politically upheld this W 
ns a state secretary. j 

In essence, the Hallstein 
pulated that any diplomatic rwogi^j 
of the GDR by another country ^ 
be viewed as an unfriendly ad t°n 
the Federal Republic of GcDMJTI 
all the consequences, this entaWM 
eluding the breaking of diplomat* 
tions. J 

Hallstein used the doctrine *»“] 
strument that could be 
another one when it was no 1 W 1 

fuh . . _ J 

Surrounded by hlsartcoHectlofli J 
Hallstein now lives in Stuttgart wj 

friends iq the neighbourhood eaiM 

him. ■. * J 

No matter what becomes of 
politics, Hallstein's mark will ^ j 

delible. ■ ' 11 J 

He Wifi 'continue . to serve ■* Vy 
stick' for his successors at the H 
Commission an dfoj* European 9 J 
He has gfktly contributed 
converting European law aw JJ3 
policy and towards integrating 1 
Still, much remains to be done. ■ 

(Frankfurt bt II 
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I jjy or Work Longer? “were 
Ions up for discussion at a 

5 by the Protestant Church 

Bad Boll, near Stuttgart, 
luii turned out to be very 
ariy retirement. No-one 
erested in working longer 
Tiling there was a choice), 
j l counted each passing 
participant said. “Five to go, 
7| two, one, and then the 
ien it finally came I first 
A until nine every morning." 
she said It, aho might have 
nitothe tall end of a prison 
lot just to her last years at 

woman senring a “life ren- 
ds teld she would appreciate 

such heavy demands mode 
Vher workmates. More leeway 
d she wanted. 

mild like to be able to say she 
feting too well and wouldn't be 
Itn that morning. 

k attending the conference who 
cnonalty affected by the subject 
i aieh u older workers, older un- 
KdL disability and old-age pensio- 
dl exclusively with early retirc- 

niters’ intention had been to 
a open-ended look at pensions 
jlbothynth early and with dclay- 
anent. 

riople who took part were clearly 


concerned exclusively with early retire- 
ment. "Women can retire at 60," one 
said, “why not men?*' 

Other arguments were that the war- 
time generation was at a disadvantage, 
having undergone more wear and tear in 
the course of a hard working life. 

And: Tin too young for a pension 
but too old to be still working." Theso 
were some of the views collected and 
chalked on the blackboard. 

No-onc had written: “I would like to 
work longer.” 

One reason why this option was neg- 
lected what that more than a quarter of 
the people taking pari were older work- 
ers who were unemployed and hardly in 
a position to choose between early re- 
tirement and carrying on working. 

A 54-year-old man who had worked 
long years as a furniture packer said: 
"Now I have a bad bock no-one would 
hove me in any case." A former miner 
who was being retrained as a printer 
wrote on the hoard: "What will happen 
afterwards?” And lie didn’t mean after 
retirement. 

Retirement was 20 years away as far 
ns he was concerned. What worried him 
was what was going to happen after he 
had completed his one-year training 
course. 

People are tending to opt for early re- 
tirement in various ways ut a time when 
the pension schemes have run into 
financial difficulties. 
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About 70 per cent of men facing the 
choice opt to retire at 63 rather than 65. 
Companies are pensioning off 59-year- 
olds by mutual agreement. 

Amd this is happening at a time 
when the slighest actuarial change costs 
the pension schemes billions. 

Ten thousand wage- or salary-earners 
who retire at 59 will cost the pension 
schemes DM420m over n five-year peri- 
od. Who foots the bill? The community 
ns a whole. 

But plans have been drawn up to 
make those last years at work less ardu- 
ous and not to face the worker with a 
choice between all or nothing. 

Staggered retirement as practised by 
the Pieroth company was explained by a 
spokesman for the management. Staff at 
60 can opt to work five hours a week 
less and forfeit two-and-a-half hours’ 
pay. 

Staff at 63 can opt to work 10 hours 
less a week, of which five will continue 
to be paid. Pieroth have staggered retire- 
ment arrangements for women aged 55 
and over. 

Cigarette manufacturers have a similar 
scheme (Pieroth deal in wines). Men 
from 60 and women from 58 can opt 
either for retirement on 75 per cent of 
their full pay or to work a 20-hour week 
on full pay. 

To be entitled to this facility they 
must have been with the company for at 
least 15 years (or, in Pieroth’s case, 10 

years). 

At Daimler-Benz, where nine per cent 
of staff arc over 60, early retirement on 
less pay is un option provided for shift 

workcrs - , . . , 

They can retire at either 61 or 6. 

provided they have worked at least 10 
years 0111 three shifts or 20 years on two. 

The Mercedes manufacturers claim 
that many workers prefer to work longer 
and retain the company of their work- 
mates than retire early and spend the 

rest of their lives at home. 

Hut what possibilities of staggered re- 
tirement might there be for people who 
at 52 or 53 arc arguably too old to work 

but loo young to retire? 

Ona elderly unemployed man lut the 
noil on the hend when he told the con- 
fcrencc the only way lie could reach rc- 

llroinent age was via a trough of P“ ve ^ e 
For elderly workers who are unable 


for health reasons to put in more than 
20 hours work a week there is at least a 
possibility of bridging the gap between 
unemployment benefit and old-age pen- 
sion. 

The labour exchange assesses benefit 
entitlement in terms of job availability, 
whereas the pension scheme assesses 
early pension applications in terms of 
health. 

But a 1976 ruling of the Federal Wel- 
fare Court says that pension awards 
must take into consideration not only 
the applicant's health but also the job 
situation. 

In practice, labour exchange records 
are also consulted by the pension 
schemes, while people who stand no 
chance of finding a new job are paid 
unemployment benefit until they qualify 
for pensions (or the pension scheme re- 
jects their application). 

Frau Dr Kohleiss of the Stuttgart wel- 
fare court reminded the conference that 
rulings must bear in mind that the 
community as a whole had to foot the 
bill and that pension schemes were not 
charities. 

At this point an old-age pensioner 
came up with a striking idea. Must help 
always be provided by the state or by 
some institution or other, he asked. 

Might not individuals who were earn- 
ing good money be prepared to sponsor 
particularly needy unemployed persons? 

In his home town he had advertised 
in the local paper for people to sponsor 
a woman in distressed circumstances. 
There had been plenty of offers to pay 
her telephone bill and help out with 
other extras. 

There should also be more part-time 
jobs. In Sweden one job In five was a 
part-time job; in Germany only one in 
thirteen. 

Civil servants, who could not, in any 
case, be sacked in other than exceptional 
circumstances (and were thus, in a 
secure position) should be required to 
contribute In some way towards unem- 
ployment insurance. 

Old-age pensions should be available 

for all at 60. Companies that axe jobs by 
rationalising should be taxed according- 

|y p 

These were some of the ideas put 
forward by Dr Tegtmeier of the Bonn 
Labour Ministry. He made it clear that 
the pension schemes have little leeway, 
since pensions had to be paid from con- 
tributions. , . . .. 

But with a little more imagination 

and readiness to rethink, labour and 
incomes could be redistributed in a 
more humane manner. 

Isolde Neldlem 

(Stuttgart or Zaftung, 10 Novombw 198 1) 


Troop-cut talks 
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need only to march a. few hundred 

miles, cannot be refuted.' ■ ■ 

Mutual balanced force reduction was, 
appropriately, a Western Idea, n^mpted 

by the June 1968 Nato conference In 

RC The West later made Its agreement to 
the holding of the Helsinki Conference 
on Sty ttd Coopenflon in Etttop. 
subject to the East agreeing to hold the 

Vienna MBFR talks.. ■ , 

Th<i only clear 1 iptetet the Soviet 

V Z had In the Viorma tafa fwrite 

possibility bring of inanpowgr 

cuts in tlio BundeswehT. . . ■ . 

Mo«co* : lm not forgotten .uua 

«,t b“ It has dtcUnW f" 

‘ ow “e Sovtet Unlqn haa weed <m 
both sides' belng entttled to reduce thar 

bnop et lengths collectively. • • . - - 


This meaps tot countries arc not «• 
■qgbrid to reduce .tnanpw# 

percentages, so to prewma.on BcmnU 

no longer as Intense as It wed to it*j , 

' fae Soviet Union has staled down 

what used to be lts ma |tt .d» m « nd 1 to ,* 
requirement th^no one ewntwl? to 
be entitled to account for. more than 50 
fa tot' of Ifs 'side’s co!jl*tlv» hoop 
in Central Biotope. , ... 

" Since Bundeawehr. manpower tn tlie 
■ Is p Whisker less ton 

sTtrJtWcolTectiveNat 0 , thtal 
of 900,000. to West, already, meets this 

i s l 2 ” ■ 


■TSSffc.-i* current, InlenUchof 

. A tn'm to, see.why 
S^sWld be entitled to a wy h. how 
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Huge gas for 
pipes deal 
settled 

T he “contract of the century” be- 
tween Soyuz-Gasexport, Moscow, 
and Ruhrgas AG, Essen, has been final- 
ised: contract of the century because it 
extends beyond the 20th century and 
because of the amount of money involved. 

Even at today’s prices, the contract 
involving the annual supply to Western 
Europe of 50bn cubic metres of Soviet 
natural gas during the whole duration of 
the deal amounts to almost DM400bn. 

This marks a new dimension In the 
international energy business. 

Unlike the three previous gas 
contracts between Ruhrgas and the Sovi- 
et Union, this deal, which took years to 
negotiate, has caused considerable politi- 
cal controversy. 

Its main opponent was President Rea- 
gan. He was backed by a number of Ger- 
man Opposition politicians for whom every 
deal with Moscow amounts to a pact 
with the devil. 

They say this contract will Increase the 
Kremlin's political Influence and that, by 
doubling its. share of gas supplies to 
Germany, Moscow could exert pressure. 

In addition, the huge foreign exchange 
earnings from the mid 1980s would 
strengthen not only the economic but 
also the military potential of the Soviet 
Union. 

It is, however, rather curious that 
these reservations voiced at the Ottawa 
Summit in July were directed only at 
Chancellor Schmidt. 

Although Ruhrgas is the principal 
contractor, the contract involves six 
oilier countries, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Austria, Italy and Switzerland. 

The 5,000km pipeline that is still to 
be built and that will link Western Sibe- 
ria with Europe will pump three-quarters 
of the gas flowing through it to these 
other countries leaving Germany with 
I 0.5bn cubic metres, a bit more than a 
quarter. 

Assuming that the Soviets really intend 

G erman-Soviet trade has always had 
the same handicap: the Soviet 
Union cannot supply what the Germans 
need and cannot pay for the German 
goods it needs. 

Trade between the two began rising 
steadily in the 1950s but remained neg- 
ligible in relation to Germany’s foreign 
trade volume. 

In the mid 1960s, Germany's imports 
from the Soviet Union amounted to 
about DMlbn. Exports did not exceed 
the DMlbn mark until three years later. 
The Soviet Union’s share in this coun- 
try’s overall foreign trade thus remained 
below one per cent. 

It was not until the era of detente 
that the concept of limited cooperation 
that had governed Gcnnan -Soviet trade 
relations since 1950 was abandoned in 
favour of normal economic relations in 
terms of international law; and it was 
Ihen that German exports to the USSR 
started growing. 

A network of treaties and agreements 
in the 1970s and the liberalisation of 
trade relations in their wake made it ea- 
sier for the Soviet Union to export to 
this country. 

By the same token, German compa- 
nies, benefiting from the government's 
promotion and guarantees, were able to 



to turn off the tap at some point, they 
would risk a confrontation with half of 
Europe. 

Those who argue that the gas could 
be used as a political and economic 
lever with which to exert pressure com- 
pletely overlook the Soviet Union’s 
interests. 

For one thing, Moscow must itself 
invest billions of deutschemarks to open 
up the huge gas deposits in Western Si- 
beria, to lay' the pipeline and to develop 
its own gas grid. 

For another, all the money spent on 
this, much of which will go to German 
industrial companies, can only result in 
a profit if the gas actually reaches the 
European homes. It’s a case of no gas, 
no money. 

A brief look at our sources of energy 
shows that the danger of becoming 
dependent on the Soviet Union and thus 
vulnerable to blackmail is minimal. 

About two-thirds of the primary en- 


Basic problems 
in commerce 
with Soviets 


Soviet trade with the West 

1980 figures {imports and exports) 
In SUS billion 
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ergy used in this country has to be im- 
ported — and this is unlikely to change 
in the future. 

As a result, Germany cannot achieve 
absolute supply safety and will always 
depend on imports. All this country can 
do is improve the degree of relative se- 
curity. And this means diversification 
both in type and source of energy. 

Gas is the third most important en- 
ergy source and now accounts for 16 per 
'dent;' Of which Moscow currently - pro- 
vides one-sixth. 

And even when, as a result of the new 
contract, Moscow’s supplies 30 per cent, 
this will still be less than six per cent of 
total energy needs. 

Our dependence on Libyan oil is 
much greater. 

In addition, forgoing this mammoth 
contract would have set back Bonn's 
policy of getting away from oil. 

Jiirgen Klotz 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 21 November 1981) 

develop their business with Moscow. 

The preconditions for a boom in tra- 
de were thus created. Exports rose by an 
annual average of more than DMlbn to 
DM6.9bn between 1970 nnd 1975, in- 
creasing the Soviet Union’s share of 
German exports to three per cent. 

But this growth was one-sided. 
During the same period, the Soviet defi- 
cit with the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny rose by an average of DMl^bn a 
year although the terms of trade shifted 
in favour of the Soviet Union due to the 
energy price increases. 

To offset this, the Soviets put curbs 
on German imports, which stagnated 
until 1980. 

The euphoria that marked German- 
Soviet trade relations in^he early 1970s 
has given way to the realisation that 
trade between the two does not depend 
on goodwill alone. 

The difficulties are fundamental. The 
Soviet Union’s investment policy (like 
those of all other countries with central- 
ly controlled economies) largely disre- 
gards froeign trade requirements. Central 
planning calls for the standardisation of 
products, which makes them unsuitable 
for Western markets. 

Russia would like to sell machinery 
Continued on page 7 . 
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dependent on the Soviet Dili 
been rekindled by the gas-for-pli 
that will pump an additional 
cubic metres of Soviet gas ini 
country every year. 

Up to now, the Soviet Union’ 
in Germany’s energy requiremenl 
only three per cent (18 per cent 
needs). But both will rise consii 
once the gas begins to flow. 

Ruhrgas AG, Essen, the prim 
.the contract on the German side, 
fident that even' should the-. 
Union turn off the tap at some 
Germany's gas supplies would not 
unduly. 

Ruhrgas says the deal will 
dependence on Opec oil without 
Soviet gas vital for the nation’s 
requirements. 

It will also reduce the oil bill 
on the balance of payments. 

Germany's current energy requl 
essentially rest on three pillars: oi 
and gas. A fourth comprising 
energy, hydroelectric power and 
forms of energy is still being dew 

Close to half of the primary 
used in 1980 (47.6 per cent) 
counted for by oil; not quite oi 
(29.8 ppr cent) by coal; and c« 
(16.3 per cent) by gas: ' ‘ . ' 

Nuclear energy accounted for 
per cent and all other forms of 
combined for 2.6 per cent 

Some 83 per cent of our gas « 
ments came from Western Eui 
per cent from domestic sources, 
cent from Holland and 16 percent 
Norway. The rest was supplied 
Soviet Union. 

Germany’s gas business now 
increase the share of this fuel 
tween 18 and 20 per cent in the 
term. This would mean that gas 
sumption here would coincide wit 
world average of 19 per cent. 

Most of the additional, gas is 
supplied by the Soviet Union, s 
from 1984/85 <12bn cubic met 
year). This would increase the 
quota from the present 18 to 
cent by the late 1980s. 

The gas* from western ! 
Southern Urals, the Ukraine 
region near Orensburg, will be P 1 * 

Europe through the East-west F 

and the European gas grid. 

Destination countries are France,' 
tria and Italy, Holland, Belgium 
Switzerland, along with Germany- 

Starting from' 1985/86;. f 
2bn cubic metres is to flow toy® 
from Norway's sector of thpNortn * 

Nigeria, vhi'ih , is' now burniHfj 
gas than 1 Germany ll( 


ihl wo brui 

pi 


Siberia , 1 


liquefij 


8bn a yehK cubit metres’ 


oy tanner wesiou. - , < 

from 1990. Some of it-wiU flfld 
. to Germany. .. ...... 

Other sources^ North a jd 
rica, Africa, and the, .Middle EJj , 
peeled to supply additional ff^» 
before the 1990s. 

(KWer Naehrlchton, 21 No1 ^' 
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^ of robots do the welding 
Volkswagen assembly line in 

j# years ago, welders stooil 
shoulder doing the same 
i there are only a few men. 

U it consoles surrounded by 

iP- . „ 

, $0 robots toll In Gcnnan 

md within the next four years 

•expected tobe twice as many. 

I are more robots working in 

iaariy than in Europe’s other 

jpotinl industrial countries put 

Host of them are in industrial 

processes. 

ha already outstripped Ame- 
America and Europe lag 
bpan. The Japanese were quick- 
i daw and much more consist- 
ig use of the advantages of 
labour. 

a trying- to develop its highly 
production processes still fur- 
|i»t] are being produced in large 
mostly not for sale but for the 
iimuse. 

M Shift" is far from a fulu- 
reice-flction vision in Japan, 
iffl Is the term used for prorluc- 
asses in which robots have 
si ttmp\ttely, where there are 
is in i|ght except at control 

|kvelopment is Irreversible. Ac- 
to American forecasts, which 
[ftf are conservative, the begin- 
tta next decade will see some 
fobots world-wide producing a 
* of goods. 

*aembly lino workers in Gor- 
wt consider robots a major 

l 

yet particularly worried 
says Hans Jttgur of the 
Metalworkers Union. But this 
to# soon. 

tes worry Jllgor and other 

1 “ m next generation of ln- 

HJ. And It Is exactly this hc- 

that management pins 
ion, 1 

with tomorrow's robots. 
Way seem like illiterates. 

TV ‘hat today’s robots are as 
k™ Spendable as they are 
LT?" onl y cany out the tasks 
maslers have programm- 

Jhey d° with a perfection no 
Rf They do not 
lhInB dfly in and 

free fri 0118 1 ? 3 theIr technIcfl l 
bl«d f fUmeiite, as long os 

bdtey dot?t ^ ricity ’ ~ keeps 

i for a break * 

(like wort 8 WI< ?‘ 8 t0 usumo 

bm they are never 

5 t l e tiv B T kt,pWns were 

ft And (kjf L days »ms ten 

"»nblv n„. UU w happen ‘ when ‘ 
■ b ™ ptl y Miches 
EffhWlal labour. 

* ‘heir Ihado- 

S i te ** on * f or the 
ft ; . , 0 American Industry 


America developed and used its first 
Industrie robots in the late 1960s, 

One of the leaders was the world’s 
biggest auto maker. General Motors; and 
GM’s scepticism still bus its effect on its 
German subsidiary, the Adam Opel AG, 
which wants to proceed cautiously in 
changing. 

But the Japanese, always quick to 
sclzo on any kind of technical innova- 
tion, imported some of the early Ameri- 
can robots at the beginning of the 
1970s. 

Daimler-Benz and VW also made a 
point of evaluating the American robots 
but, in the end, they decided that they 
were not what they needed. 

VW was already highly automated 
when It still produced the Beetle. But the 
asscnihly lines on which a daily 4,200 
Beetles were welded together had one 
major drawback: all they could produce 
was Beetles. 

The moment a new model went into 
production it look tedious and extremely 
cosily modifications to adjust to the new 
line. 

Ami the days when an auto maker 
could make out splendidly oil one good 
model arc long over. Today, any auto- 
mobile maker must he capable of in- 
slant adjustment to changing whims of 
buyers if lie is to hold his own against 
the competition. 

The present generation of robots plays 
a major role here. Like humans they al- 
ways handle one particular tool, such as 
a welding machine ur a spruygun. 

T heir steel limbs can be moved much 
in the same way man moves his. The 
robot's scope of movement ranges be- 
tween three and seven different motions. 

This is rather primitive considering 
the fact that man can carry out 32 dif- 
ferent arm motions. “It’s very difficult 
to imitate nature," says VW engineer 
I'olkcr Weissgerber, who is responsible 
for production planning. 

The data bunk tells the robot whut 
movement to inako when. In the ease of 
(ho Kotmull 9 llio robots weld 4,200 
points in every cur body. The big Merc- 
edes of tho S class needs 6,000 

welds. • 

Yet these robots con work on differ- 
ent models moving along lire same as- 
sembly line, even if they follow each 
other in a totally chaolic sequence. 
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They're not bothered about a tea break . 


A VW bus can thus be welded Im- 
mediately after a van or a pickup truck. 
The data bank tells the robot at the as- 
sembly line which part is meant for 
which vehicle and where the welds are 
to be made. 

But it could well impose an entirely 
unexpected psychological strain on the 
human worker if he were to consider 
himself demoted to a robot's helper, car- 
rying out a few remaining tasks that are 
too complicated for his mechanical 
counterpart. This is one of the findings 
of a study for the Metalworkers Union 
by a team of Gfitlingen sociologists. 

As VW’s Weissgerber sees it: ‘The 
workers feel that the robots have 
detracted from their own position. But 
the use of robots must also be- seen in 
another light. Mechanisation can also be 
humanisation." 

The head of production at Renault, 
Bilianic, says it makes no sense to use 
robots at random. Instead, they must be 
fully integrated in the production proc- 
CSS- 

H is not enough to buy a robot and 
his programme. Before putting a me- 
chanical man to work, his entire produc- 
tion environment must be thoroughly 
. analysed so that the robot can become 
an integral part of the work process. 

This was one of the reasons why VW 
decided at an early stage to develop and 
muko its own robots. Renault followed 
suit and founded a subsidiary for tho 

manufacture of robots. 

VW produces about a dozen robots a 
week. Bui no special subsidiary has been 
ostablllshed for this purpose, probably 
because VW’s robots are for the com- 
pany’s own use. 



Contlnuod page 8 

on a large scale but German quality 
standards are too high. 

There Is little 1 genetal Industrialisation 
because the Soviet Union's Industrial 
growth, due to the system, goes for bulk 
production rather than quality. 

This fs why Moscow wants mammoth 
programmes and orders, and this In turn 
makes it difficult for small German 
companies to benefit from the trade. 

The composition qf. its trading goods 
shows how limited the Soviet Union s 
export potential is, — and it fa on this 
that the further development of German 
trade depends. : . .. V ’ 

Though official figures for 1980 show 
that 655 per cent of Soviet exports to 
Germany consisted of ■ semMlrtiihed 
products and 22.7 per cant of raw mate- 


rials, the dominant element in these 
semi-finished products were Oil-based 

£ °Finiihed products accounted for only 
9 per cent of Soviet exports compared 
with 86.8 per cent in Germany^ exports 

to the Soviet Union. . _ t 

The Soviet Union therefore trie*: 

make » many barter deal« « ip9«» b 1« ta 

a bid to Improve In export ol w> c f • 

But this violates the concept. of_u free 

economy to the toori^iS- 

gooda must be governed by 

big from supply and d?m*nd. rather then 

how the Soviet (ham -to Gwroiy^ 

S Lecan.be incressed beyond the 

rimxAnt 22 D®T CWlt i , _!' ' ' . 


. robots putting a Mercedes together. 

(Photo: Henning Christoph) 
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Weissgerber! “We'll be kept busy 
making robots for ourselves for at least 
another two-and-a-half years." 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, 
VW and Keller & Knappich vie with 
each other for first place in the manu- 
facture of robots (Keller & Knappich is 
part on the QuantGroup). 

Japan has some 40 firms making 
robots. Kawasaki Heavy Industries is the 
leader. Among other top manufacturers 
are Asea in Sweden and Unimation in 
Cincinnati, USA. 

All arc working on the next, more in- 
telligent generation of robots. 

The American Idea Is to give them 
two arms instead of one, which would 
greatly enlarge the scope of action. 

VW wants its robots to be able to sec, 
feel and hear. They are being equipped 
with sensors and TV cameras so they 
can pick and install the right part out of 
a box containing different components. 

Others robots are to do not only point 
welding but also weld seams in exactly 
the right place. 

This work is still being done by men 
at Volkswagen’s Hanover plant. But 
it will only take a year before the sensor 

robots replace some. 

Hans J3ger of the Metalworkers 
Union fears that the new generation of 
sensor robots could lead to large-scale 
redundancies. 

It is an accepted rule of thumb that 
one robot can replace two to three 
workers. The cost depends on the type 
of robot, but averages between 
DM100,000 and DM400.00Q. This price 
can be reduced by using more micropro- 

cessors. ( _ 

One man can maintain about a dozen 
robots. Besides, robots are dependable 
and have a long life expectancy. Break- 
downs in routine work amount to less 
. than one per cent of the working tiinc, 

says Weissgerber. . 1 ' . . 

But even so,, he cannot visualise ghost 

factories operating with ghost shifts. 

' Not least due' to the wary attitude by 
the trade unions, VW’s production 
blanner considers a 60 per cent quota of 
robots in one production , process as re- 

^Thii will betyme .reality in a few 

yqara and In 7‘ grbwing number of 

Union apprehension, for the future, is 
not unfounded. Up. to now, workers 
'Stade redundant by. robots have befn 
given 6thdr jobs ' vtitliin the tonipahy, 

cq'nte increasingly difficult. ; ;/ . 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Moscow’s plight: it has nothing the world 

either wants or needs 


E arly this year State Secretary Amaya 
of the Japanese Economic Affairs 
Ministry said in a published interview 
that he felt the 80s would mark the 
beginning of the end of Soviet power. 

This is a view Mr Brezhnev may well 
share. There are good reasons why he 
might do so. 

Even the most level-headed appraisal 
is sure to conclude that Mr Brezhnev 
heads an empire the change or even dis- 
integration of which would be welcomed 
by many and regretted by few. 

One almost feels sony for the Soviet 
leader. Jt seems reasonable to assume 
that the Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Hun- 
garians, Bulgarians and Germans in the 
GDR would not shed a tear if Soviet 
rule were to end. 

In the Third World the decline and 
fall of the last late colonial empire 
would be viewed with equanimity, es- 
pecially as apart from words and weap- 
ons it had little more to offer than va- 
riations on the theme of dependence. 

The gigantic Soviet empire with its 
potential for unlimited opportunity has 
failed to find a solution to its continual 
economic hardships. 

Despite heavy debts Moscow has run 
up in the free world Russia has been 
unable to make a breakthrough and is 
unlikely ever to do so. 

The Soviet Union is playing no part 
in the powerful, future-orientated up- 
swing of regions in various parts of the 
world, especially the Pacific, but also 
North and South America and Africa. 

It is steadily falling back. Having in- 
advisedly triggered an arms race, Mos- 
cow will find itself increasingly short of 
breath. This is another race it cannot 
win once the free world seriously joins 
in the race, however reluctantly and la- 
boriously. 

The Soviet Union is undeniably a 
great power, but it lacks a foreign policy 
concept appropriate to this day and age. 

It no longer has anything to offer the 
world tliat the world either wants or 
needs. 

So it is hardly surprising that Moscow 
gives rise to more fear than hope. The 
Soviet Union is already being overtaken 
and outstripped by the major currents of 
. the age. 

The main reason why this is the case 
is probably that a policy of Imperialism 
: has grown antediluvian and that the 
Soviet leaders have not yet summoned 
the intellectual courage to pursue po- 
licies that -might make dealings 1 with 
them more interesting or promising. 

A power that behaves as the Soviet 
Union does, formulating and enforcing 
such a disgraceful policy as the Brezh- 
nev Doctrine, disregarding the sove- 
reignty of states even beyond the 
bounds claimed for the Brezhnev Doc- 
trine* practising overt and subversive in- 
tervention, refusing the right of self-de- 
termination and continually violating 
human rights, cannot be surprised when 
its wprds, which stand in stark contrast 
to its deeds, no longer carry conviction 
with anyone who might prove a valuable 
partner. 

Those who fall . foul of tjiese blan- ‘ 
dishments will In the long run merit no 
more than contempt by virtue of their 
intellectual or moral weakness. 

‘That is what makes ’them worthless, 


indeed dangerous, for Moscow. The 
Kremlin would do well to stop speculat- 
ing on our momentary madness. 

In Germany no-one who has been re- 
sponsible for the policy of detente will 
be able to forget the sad lesson that the 
Soviet Union embarked on an enormous 
arms build-up at a time when they were 
hoping to reap the fruits of detente. 

To add insult to injury, Bonn made it 
easier for Moscow to rearm by offering 
Moscow generous economic cooperation, 
including the loans to underwrite it. 

Despite well-nigh morbid talk of 
Soviet intentions and capabilities, the 
main aim of which seems to be to make 
us first worried, then pliable, there is 
something the Soviet Union would be 
well-advised to bear in mind. 

It is that the world as a whole would 
not be prepared to accept a further 
accretion of faits accomplis in breach, of 
all standards that govern international 
law and that a major clash would be 
bound to end with the collapse of the 
Soviet Union. 

It is easy enough to understand Mr 
Brezhnev and other Soviet leaders of his 
generation. One can even feel the same 
way they must do when they try to de- 
fend the result of the Second World 
War for as long as humanly possible. 

The price of victory in World War II 
was, for the Soviet Union, 20 million 
dead. But in power politics there is no 
such thing as for ever. 

If . the Soviet Union had only exer- 

E thnic Germans were busy In the 
Soviet Union again before Mr 
Brezhnev visited Bonn, demonstrating in 
Moscow to draw attention to their appli- 
cations to rejoin families or simply to 
emigrate to the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Days before he flew to Bonn eight 
Soviet Germans staged a protest on Red 
Square. They were promptly arrested and 
returned to their homes in the Caucasus. 

There, in the Karbadino-Balkaric Au- 
tonomous Republic, at least the initia- 
tors of such protest bids can expect to 
be prosecuted if the authorities feel a 
court case is called for. 

By all accounts the law as administer- 
ed in this particular pocket republic, 
which recently celebrated with pomp 
and circumstance its sixtieth anniversary, 
is profoundly provincial. 

Repatriation of ethnic Germans from 
Russia has always been a feature of talks 
between Bonn and 1 Moscow, but seldom 
have the prospects looked as poor as at 
present. 

Since 1970 nearly 65,000 ethnic Ger- 
mans, people whose forebears have lived 
in Russia ' for generations, have been 
granted exit permits to start a new life 
in the West. ■ ■ 

Their number increased markedly 
once the 1970 Bonn-Moscow treaty 
came into force. That year only 438 
Soviet Germans arrived in the Federal 
Republic; two years later 3,315 canto . 

The number peaked in 1976. at i9,626, 
since when it has steadily declined. Last 
year only 5,653 ethnic Germans joined 
relatives in the Federal Republic. • . i 
This year 'the decline has been even 
more drastic. By the end of October 
3,164 arrivals were registered, followed 
in the first three weeks of November by 
a mere 40. ... 


cised moderation in its claims and im- 
plemented them by methods other than 
those of despotism, the impossibility of 
its grand design would not have been so 
swiftly or dramatically apparent. 

As matters stand, however, the entire 
enterprise stands no chance whatever. 

Policies must be reviewed, concepts 
reappraised and methods reconsidered if 
there is to be any change in the direc- 
tion of stable conditions and lasting 
cooperation. 

A realisation that history must take its 
course and a sense of the course it is 
taking could help the Soviet leaders to 
find a way out of the problems they 
face. 

The signs are that change Is in the 
offing. Those who would have the Soviet 
leaders reassured in their mistaken belief 
that the old approach might once more 
succeed have only themselves to blame 
for endangering peace. 

Even those who would like to strike a 
balance on the strength of current cir- 
cumstances are talking about the past, 
not the present. Poland is no more than 
a pointer to the shape of things to 
come. 

As yet the signs being exchanged be- 
tween Europe, America and the remain- 
der of the non-Communist world are 
confused and unclear. But the right 
questions are already being asked on all 
sides. 

The mist is clearing and the outlines 


Ethnic German 
question 
won’t go away 

Views differ on the total number of 
would-be emigres. Some say they num- 
ber 10 per cent of the 1.8m-plus Soviet 
Germans, About 80,000 applications 
have been registered by the Red Cross; 
another 20,000 or so are known to want 
to leave the Soviet Union. 

The desire to return to Germany, a 
country they have never seen, is particu- 
larly marked in areas to which Volga 
Germans Were deported at the beginning 
of the Second World War. 

In their new homes in the Far East 
and North of the Soviet Union, ethnic 
Germans may, for the most part, be 
highly rated as hard workers, but they 
form only small minorities among the 
local nationalities. . 

They feel their linguistic and , cultural 
, identity is threatened. , Most of their 
i children have no longer learnt German, 
the South German dialect of the. Volga 
Germans; their ( native language is kus- 

, s * an - 

The desire to emigrate is limited only 
in areas where, as in the. Altii region, 
between eastern Kazakhstan and south- 
west Siberia, German communities have 
' stayed ' together Tot generations. 1 ■ ■ ■ 

' The Soviet authorities say the decline 
■ in numbers of ethnic German emigres 
'over the past few' years is because the 
original demand has gradually 1 been 1 met. 

• l In 'practice the opposite vypuld; seem 
to be the case. Many new arrivals. ; lead to 
a.. snowball,: of, further, applications for 

• families- to be reunited.; . , r , fl r >. : ?, 
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of anew view of world affair* J 
slope. I 

Discussion of Soviet affair, J 
go round in circles and is both HJ 
and of strictly limited Interest^ 
overwhelming majority of countrJ 
They have set their sights J 
future and feel they face major *4 
tasks that call for solutions oth* 
imperialist power politics. 

We and our friends in the laA 
can supply the answers now; M 
Union cannot do so yet. I 

We in the Federal Republic * 

many have neither the power 

size to play any special put XL is a sun in the Doradus nc- 
runnlng risks of one kind oranotly, part of the Magellanic Cloud, 

It is the Soviet Union that riL. ne ar our own, and its mass is 
start wondering how to get toSIV) times greater than that of 
present impasse and to evolve a gJ|$un* 

policy worthy of a world power. been confirmed by satellite 
It would need to be a policy ■ the international Ultra- 

,ng for despotism freely chetn SSL, satellite, 
tion welcomed by a concerned r H , , , , 

Sine? it would be pSfif 1 “ ,h “ long been t0 -5 C 

offer the Kremlin unsolicited adiP spccial . in . terms °f .!.!? Wl ,° 
might well be best to leave it til as,ro P h y sica J possibilities, n 
reconsider and to wait and tw, ^ temperature and the light 
The Soviet Union could hive cf* the-Sun is very much a run-of- 
ny as a friend and a partner (agM !tar - 

only GermanyX but not on the, bim are much brighter, hotter stars 
its present policies. 'lunch more mass to show for them- 

Time is on our side and unktis But theoreticians specialising In 
indications are deceptiye the SoviSitai are formed say there must be a 
ders have no time to lose if they jAlimit to the size even of superstars, 
belie the gloomy forecasts of whdply their mass, 
ahead for them in Asia and ensuiej^ new generally held until recently 
good of their peoples. .is tat in neighbouring galaxies there 

GtfflMff AH, unlike ly t 0 be stars with more than 
(RhelnlscharMeikur/Chibiuidl^ejthe mass of our own Sun. 

20 No ' 7nb ",f : optional cases there might be 

Jlihis out that were 100 times larger, 

__ . _ JftlSey would definitely be the excep- 

IJMHtnflV Mini* K iiina dka MAIM DM 4 


space RESEARCH 

Unlocking tl 

of number 


secrets 


f.’j £ . 

storterBundschou 


s % * 


GQnther Diehl was the Bonn 

is r ri st ™z 

ambassador In Tokyo. ", ™ ss \ few tlmcs , errat " 

lute Surfs. Very few arc much smul- 

11 Tin alone substantially larger. 

In reality the frustrated enugffit^es, stars with a high mass count 

or the most part victims of voriftup their nuclear fuel much faster 

airs. In the early days of detentfjioihers, so they tend to be cxtrcino- 

ioviet authorities suddenly eased B*!iit-lived. 

ions. , p not only come into being less 

The thaw having been foJJo™^. they also die faster. So well estab- 
cccnt years by a gradual chill, they is this assumption that the idea 
itendily reverted to more restrictive pi 1 stellar object 2,000 or more times 
j ces- pn’s size is both surprising and 

T ," „ jo -«r*,hftfsted hr F Ers ’ al among astronomers. 

ilmost total standstill of Jewish etf j? ll ’“ " tll “' 

S, to 'be d«wnr.l. - S|^ kni”’V‘ 1 thaTl U ntu g fa S & 
mccs to bo drawn on tne s* aw “l; B „ .. . r „ . 

| to - fw the Magellanic Cloud. 

'. \ .. . Mfhil n v # nebula is an extensive area of 

l 11iis harder line is %d hydrogen, and the Ionisation 

shape in other sectors of Soviet ^ be ^ ^ of hlBh . intensIty ra „ 

ic policy. n ,;f fro| n within the nebula. 

Last summer ever 1 ! Willy, the radiation emitted by the 
nan held in high repute by. tne it must be assumed that It con- 
in, was no longer able.tp an energy source about 100 times 
Soviet authorities to.be obIP*:j! powerful than that of the hottest 
lumber of enses of hardship. .-TUhose in the'fcpectral class O. 

Mr Brezhnev, sepm^d .as search for the source of this ra- 
wer to. help,' but Herr ?randt hit some time ago on an unusual 

icad way. The people who now ,9fml in the centre of the nebula, an 

nst word on such pfteps* pr tot was named Ft 136a. 

;eem, feel the, time is. not, flj# Weal investigation led German as- 


University astrophysicists in Science and 
provide extremely interesting informa- 
tion on previously unknown properties 
of R 136a. 

They base on spectral , analysis the 
conclusion that the temperature on the 
surface or R 136a is a hitherto unsur- 
passed 63,000 degrees Kelvin, or roughly 
63,273 centigrade. 

The surface temperature of our Sun is 
a mere 6,000 degrees Kelvin. 

In connection with the visual bright- 
ness observed by the Bochum astrono- 
mers, R 136a must be 100 million times 
brighter than the Sun. 

It is hardly surprising that this star 
accounts for virtually all the light emit- 
ted by the entire nebula. 

Other properties have been identified 
from analysis of the profile of a number 
of absorption lines in the star's spec- 
trum that are caused by ionised carbon, 
nitrogen and helium. 

They clearly indicate the existence of 
extremely powerful stellar winds. The 
outer shell of R 136a’s matter is blown 
into the surroundings at speeds of up to 
3,500 kilometres per second. 

As a result the object loses mass at a 
rate corresponding to the mass of an en- 
tire Sun every 1,000 years. 

Such intensive stellar winds are only 
known to exist on the surface of extre- 
mely hot stars in the 03 category. Bui 
stars in this category reach only 52,000 
degrees Kelvin, or much less than R 

13iia. 

Besides, at least 30 to 40 of them 
would need to be assembled in a small 
area if they were to account for the 

overall brilliance of R 136a. 

So the only acceptable explanation is 
that R 136a is a single stellar object 
with extremely marked properties. 

One must then assume that on its 
surface acceleration of gravity and radia- 
tion pressure cancel each other Out. 

It would follow that R 136a has 
a mass 2,000 times that of the Sun. Ex- 
perts on the origin of heavenly bodies will 
have difficulty in accounting for its 
oxistenco. ■ Hsns^Jdrg Fahr 

(l-'runkfurtor RundBohau, 21 November 1981) 
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Preparing for the lift off 

Ulf Marbold (left), German candidate for one of the astronaut places In the European 
spacelab to ba launched in 1983, goes through Ills paces In a simulator at Mainz 

University. His colleagues are Americans. < 1,hoto: dpa) 

European scientists plan 


probe to Mars 


gn policy gestures, or pffiS? 
ig statesmen. i in» 

They ' either feel -oompH^* 
j returned in. kind or 
le opinion that foreign^^.' 
tions ate best dealt ^th 7 “ 
smestic outlook. !i ' 4 


JJcal investigation led German as- 
such a4 -Johannes 1 Feitzlnger, 
Jw Schlosser, Theodor Sohmldt- 
f and Christoph Winkler of the as- 
jjy department at Bochum Unlver- 
w conclude that R 136a must be a 
WiTter enormous mass. \ 

Jtione Was" felt to account for the 


T he European Space Agency plans to 
send a space probe to Mars, poss- 
ibly in 1988 or 1990. 

A feasibility study to examine tech- 
nical problems has been commissioned, 
it will be carried out by Belgian, French, 
British, Italian and German scientists 
headed by Professor Ulf von Zahn of 
Bonn University. 

In 1978, Professor von Zahn became 
the first non-American to contribute an 
experiment to an American interplane- 
tary mission. , . . , 

His device for probing the chemical 

make-up of the upper atmosphere of 
. Venus supplies findings that were regarded 

They certainly did not tally with pre- 
vious theories on the origin of the solar 
system and were typical of the problems 
Venus presents in connection with the 

history of the solar system. 

The upper atmosphere of Venus was 

found to contain an unexpectedly high 
count of Argon 36, a rare gas that is 
known to be primordial and to date 
. back to the early 




• - ^ days of the solar 

i-4 ' jk' ''"' l : ' ^ system. Its relative 

- concentration in the 

atmosphere of Ve- 


chaff among theories on the origin of 
the solar system. 

But the readings taken by Professor 
von Zahn's device indicated that the 
truth was altogether different from cur- 
rent assumptions. 

Von Zahn himself would not like too 
much importance to he attached to the 
findings. They might just be a red piece 
in a jigsaw puzzle Dial was mainly blue- 
green in colour. They need not rule out 
all previous theories. 

There would not be any clear indica- 
tion of a need to rewrite the early his- 
tory of the solar system until more red 
pieces were found. 

Besides, there were already various 
competing versions as to the origins of 
the planetary system of which we form- 
ed a part. 

A conference on Venus research held 
in Palo Alto, near San Francisco, has 
shed more light on the subject. 

■ US experiments on board the Venus 
. probe showed crypton and xenon counts 
were likewise higher than in the EartlTs 
atmosphere. 

Dr Thomas Donahue of the Universi- 
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atmosphere of Ve- 
nus is markedly 
higher than in our 
own. Yet its fre- 
quency had been 
felt to depend large- 
ly bh temperature. 
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>rld af falrt. 1 ; * ., ktoophysics to provide^ ariy clear 

It, WaS certajhI/'.ilorM, to the mass of this- stellalf! object. 

;ur . in ‘ thp. wake ■ have been 1 brought to' light 

.id jnte'ntforts by M r pWSlr high-resolving spectral observa- 
hmidt'in ; B6nh. ' ‘ (^.^“W^^rtakeh- by the 'International' Ul- 

Bxplorer sateUite. 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 


Men from the Ministry take closer look 

at health hazards in the disco 


R egulations issued by the Lower 
Saxon Welfare Ministry in Hanover 
take a closer look at environmental 
aspects of the decibels and light effects 
generated in discotheques. 

Health hazards are the problem, not 
just the noise that keeps neighbours 
awake. Licensing authorities have been 
told to be stricter in enforcing environ- 
mental protection regulations for disco 
equipment. 

' The Ministry regulations quote a wide 
range of relevant legislation and refer to 
the health hazards to visitors and staff 
and the nuisance neighbours suffer. 

The chief offenders are said to be 
outsize combinations of amplifier and 
loudspeaker and inadequate noise insula- 
tion. 

Laser light effects are also rated prob- 
lematic: The main risk is that of per- 
manent damage to the eyesight of cus- 
tomers and staff. 1 * 

The men from the Ministry have no 
intention of spoiling anyone’s fun; they 
just want to enforce enviromental, la- 
bour protection and planning regulations 
at the disco. 

Citing technical, mathematical end 
physical standards and guidelines, they 
conclude that in discotheques and bars 
where music is played the noise should 
not as a rule exceed 90 decibels. 

There are various kinds of decibels 
from which to choose, but the one that 


is relevant in this context is the dB (AX 
or perceived noise decibel. 

The Hanover regulations say music 
ought not to exceed 85 and must not 
exceed 90 perceived noise decibels. This 
noise level is described by the Bundes- 
bahn in Minden as equivalent to the 
noise in a noisy factory workshop. 

The experts have yet to agree on 
noise levels, but doctors are in no doubt 
that from speciflo levels on, noise makes 
you ill. 

in hotels and catering establishments, 
dance halls and discotheques regulations 
must now be strictly observed and be- 
fore they are opened the go-ahead must 
be given by various authorities. 

They range from the factory inspec- 
torate to the accident insurance scheme, 
and where noise is concerned the re- 
quirements seem fairly straightforward 
even though opinions may differ on 
what is noisy and what is quiet. 

The regulations governing laser light 
effects are even stricter. 

Amplifiers will have to be fitted with 
noise regulators, tested for accuracy at 
regular intervals, that ensure specified 
decibel counts are not exceeded. 

Noisy establishments will have to be 
insulated and have structural alterations 
made to them, not to mention staff 
being required to ensure that not too 
much noise is made outside. 

A di&cb that fails to comply with the- 


Glorious weather for 8.50 DM 

Is too mueh to expect, but we can promise you 
that with the aid of our climate handbooks you will 
be able to travel whan the weather suits you beet. 
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Business and private 
travel oversees calls for 
careful preparation. 

The weather varies so 
wildly that you may 
be in for an 
unpleasant surprise. 


These climate handbooks are compiled by 
experienced meteorologists and list monthly 
statistics for ma|or cities: temperature, rainfall, 
rainy days, humidity end mention of epeolal 

features such as fog, thunderstorms, whirlwinds 
and ao on. 




Reference sections round off the data, 
making the climatological handbooks 
comprehensive guides every traveller 

,nd ude 66 cherts and 
about 11,000 figures on 60 to 80 pages. 


S& 




Climatological handbooks are 
available for U.S A/Canada, 
Australia, the Middle East 
Latin America, 

East Asia and Africa 
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se requirements will run the risk of 
having its operating licence rescinded. 

As for lasers, the Ministry says they 
como in five categories ranging from 
harmless to the human eye to dangerous 
for sight, skin and a fire hazard. 

Staff are exposed to the risks of lasers 
and flashing lights even more than cus- 
tomers; they are seldom able to get a 
moment's respite. 

So extra provisions have been made 
for staff. They include a twice-yearly 
briefing on the risks of lasers and auto- 
matic safety cut-offs that switch off 
dangerous lasers the moment people 
come within their range. 

Discos must also consult a laser safety 
engineer who will make regular checks 
to ensure that equipment is working sa- 
fely and that protective measures have 
been undertaken. 

So entertainment technology is to be 
supervised more strictly to ensure that 
acoustical and optical risks are kept to 
within reasonable levels. 

Ernst O. Weger 

(Mannhalmar Morgan, 23 November 1981) 


Mars probe 

Continued from paga g 

key to a greater insight into the 
of the solar system. 

Kepler is the name given to the 
jected Mars satellite. It could be ] 
ed by an Ariane 3 rocket in I 
1990. It would be the first all. 
space probe. 

Us purpose, as currently envi_ 
would be to investigate the mit*.™ 
the Martian atmosphere, to 
Mars’s field of gravity and its s 
irregularities, to survey the 
magnetic field and to probe the 

ence of solar wind on Mare’s atmos 
and ionosphere. 

To carry out these tasks the 
would need to be put into an ext _ 
elliptical orbit at altitudes ranging fi 
200 and 6,750 kilometres. 

The orbit would also need to be d 
angle to the Martian equator so 
take the satellite nearer the 
regions. 
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the arts 


People still read Zweig 
despite the critics 
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Industry up in arms over 
pollution plans 


N: 




ew atmospheric pollution regula- 
tions for industry are due for ap- 
proval by the Bonn Cabinet next spring, 
says Interior Minister Gerhart Baum. 

He was answering journalists 1 queries 
before a Bonn hearing on the proposed 
regulations attended by industrial, trade 
union and environmental protection ex- 
perts. 

Industry, he said, was most unhappy 
with the proposals and protesting vocife- 
rously. But he hoped to gain the support 
of the Under to get the new regulations 
through the Bundesrat. 

In the Bundestag, or lower house, the 
coalition of Social and Free Democrats 
has a clear majority. In the Bundesrat, or 
upper house, it does not. 

The Confederation of German Indus- 
tries (BDI) feels the proposals, aimed to 
protect man, animals and historic mon- 
uments from atmospheric pollution, will 
Jeopardise the country’s future as an in- 
dustrial location. 

Planning procedures stood to be made 
so complicated that virtually any indus- 
trial investment in the Federal Republic 

of Germany would be an incalculable 
risk. 

Even companies that planned to mod- 
ernise outdated installations by introduc- 
ing technology that was environmentally 
preferable would In future be required to 
show that the changes would in no way 
harm sensitive flora and fauna. 

This, says. Hen Baum is rubbish. En- 
vironmental protection is not a brake on 
Investment and the new regulations take 
into account the latest findings on, say, 
sulphur dioxide. 

Sulphur dioxide has been found to 
devastate woods and forests by making 
rainfall acid. Yet sulphur dioxide danger 
levels were not nominally being amend- 
ed. 

All the new regulations envisaged was 
stricter enforcement. Measurements 


jfan Zweig, novelist and biographer, 
hj born in Vienna 100 years ago. 
jted by the Nazis, he emigrated in 
aid committed suicide in Brazil in 

Uiong the famous authors of the 
past Zweig, 1 88 1-1942, has receded 

idie Uinelight a little. 

books are still in print, both in 
[j cover and in paperback. They re- 
ft run into new editions and re- 
popular with the wider reading 

I 

5* literary critics and academic au- 
ats on German literature pay him 
But plans have yet to be finalised. Li attention, 
decision on whether or not the Jity may write at length on other 
countries are to go ahead with the Mmesc writers of his generation, such 
ject is unlikely to be reached before tt hthur Schnitzlcr, Hugo von Hof- 
second half of next year. Tathal and Franz Werfel, but Stefan 

, f , J-y seems to be given a wide berth. 

Hermann Micktl.Hitofll u A Pralcri his Brilish biognl . 

(Muinhsfmtr Morgan, 17 NownihMitb deals with this phenomenon in the 

fang chapter of his Stefan Zweig. 
‘jlied in German by Hanser, Mu- 
ilat DM48. 

ke most striking pointer to this neg- 
:of Zweig js that the standard biog- 
bij was written not in Germany but 
Inland nine years ago. 
la been translated into German lu 
his birth centenary on 28 Novem- 
ber, in collaboration with Volkcr 
iris, has also written an illustrated 
nphy. 


to be taken over an area of one 
kilometre, as opposed to four by 
which should result in a 30* 
improvement in pollution levels. 


Herr Baum was confident subWjjiished as an Inscl paperback at 
headway would result from a pm*, it is entitled Stefan Zweig: Lcbeti 
by which companies would be j m rhj 

'revised edition of his corrrespond- 
^ with Friderike, his wife, is also 
‘ in print after an absence of 30 
■ Quoted extensively by Prater, it is 
ihed by Scherz at DM29.80 und en- 
rl Unrast dcr Liebc. 

(DGB) in its commentary at the Wf;r readers who might prefer a Stefan 
called for oven stricter regulation*. ajl reader, Ills publishers, Fischer, 
peats companies of stockpiling J: published at DM25 a hard -cover 
environmentally unsafe factories wjyjler 0 f ],; s s i, ort slor j CSi letters and 
change in return for planning P entt v ; s entitled Das Stcfan-Zweip-Buch. 
sion to build new installations. ai , his centenary mark the begin- 


ised to build new factories in 
dustrialised areas if they agreed to 
existing installations with 
devices or, for that matter, closed I 
down. 

The Trades Union Confe 


^11 IV UUliU liW II ^ .J « 

There wns certainly a risk of P ld [ 
tones being kept going longer 
made economic sense with son* 
aim in view. 

The unions also call for. more IP 


'lof a Zweig renaissance comparable 
te revival of interest in Schnitzlcr 20 
ago? 

‘■art stories such as Amok , Vcrwir- 

.1^ Gefilhle, Angst and Schach-No- 

regulations on how old faetoiw wjj hold the reader’s attention by vir- 
be equipped with devices to their psychological verve. 


Roniain Rollnnd and Maxim Gorki. 
Then there was the Munich composer 
Richard Strauss, for whom he wrote the 
libretto to Die Schweigsame Frau, which 
was then boycotted by the Nazis. 

His friends included musicians Bruno 
Waller, from Berlin, and Arturo Tosca- 
nini, of Italy. Then there was Frans Ma- 
scrccl, the Belgian painter, and so many 
more. 

Prater tells a fascinating tale of a 
cosmopolitan man of letters who was al- 
most always successful. 

Zweig had apartments not only in 
Vienna and Salzburg but also in London 
und Paris. 

Prater ulso deals with his dilemma as 
an impassioned European, a humanist 
and a pacifist. Zweig is well known to 
have extricated himself from the Austro- 
Hungarian military machine in World 
War I and set up a group of internation- 
al peace-lovers in Switzerland, a group 
led by him and Romain Roliand. 

His biographer admits that in 1914, 
when the First World War broke out, 
even Zweig. the cosmopolitan, was 
swept along by the wave of palrotism to 

begin with. 

It was a while before he decided he 
must be a European and a pacifist, but 
once he had opted for humanism he 
preferred, after 1918. not to commit 
himself on party-political or local issues. 

That, loo, was why he chose not to 
return to Vienna but to set up house 
with his wife Friderike in Salzburg. 


He later left Austria because of some- 
thing that happened in Salzburg. The 
local authorities hit on the absurd idea, 
after a 1934 uprising, of searching 
Zweig’s home for a machine gun. 

In the Zurich-bound train he met 
Robert Neumann, who was also on his 
way into exile, and said he was afraid 
the non-existent machine gun might 
start firing one day. 

The search, incidentally, was ordered 
by Arthur Seyss-Inquart, head of the 
Austrian Nazi government tliat held 
power for a short time before the 1938 
Anschluss. 

Seyss-Inquart was later to gain greater 
notoriety as a Third Reich Nazi leader. 

Leaving Salzburg dealt a severe blow 
to Zweig’s marriage; Friderike stayed in 
the city until 1938. 

She was a remarkable personality, as- 
sistant and writer in her own right. The 
two first met in a garden wine restaurant 
near Vienna in 1908. 

She was married to a young diplomat 
at the time and wrote him an anony- 
mous letter that opens their correspond- 
ence. They soon began to live as man 
and wife. 

But a divorce was out of the question 
in pre war Austria and special dispensa- 
tion proved extremely difficult in the 
post-war Republic. 

They finally married at the Vienna 
registry office in 1919. Friderike did not 
turn up for the ceremony. She was 
known to be- Zweig’s companion of long 
years’ standing. 

She was represented by a man, the 
poet Felix Braun. “How did you get on 
in the wedding night?" she wrote in a 
letter penned after the ceremony. 

Praters fascinating description of a 
brilliant literary life is somewhat marred 
by Annclie Hohenemser’s translation 

into German. 



Gerhard Marcks ; tradition 
craftsmanship, nature 



& biographies, such as Maria Stuart, 
us von Rotterdam, Drei Meister 
^ DIckfcns and Dostoyevsky) and 
Sty durc / 1 den Geist, likewise owe 
Success to a psychological feeling 
)e leading figures of cultural his- 


mospheric pollution. 

Environmentalists claim that 
sions far flora and fauna, in w® 
serves and green belts amount P 
mission to exterminate plants 
mals outside these designated 

Even if the new regutefioflr 
strictly enforced not on,y 1 ,! jUplJ lhe last-named biography, he deals 
would be in danger, there WJLj. r 'be master to whom lie owes the 
a residual danger of valuable part of his stock in trade, 

man, as an Interior Mbl^ ^^mchoanalyst Sigmund Freud. 

Be E™i™„ d m^ltat. d ail IT .*!#**. but With ; ungrMdg- 

Environmentalists, also „|| flulmiration of Zweig’s literary bril- 
Baum to abandon tbo llriW “ pfe accepted him as a ptmll. Their 
tory chimneys a» a means a , Ttonal ties TOre cordial. 1 ' 

atmospheric pollution. :■ i iwooli?** ' . , ■ - 

This policy merely ensui^^lJI “J was ; always a literary man of 

tion was blown away from iMWS gif; j. 1 }?; ■*" ] fnendly , ' en ™ 

into more distant intellectual in countries all 

, | r °pe. , ^ 

(Frankfurtw - 1 * c,oser acquaintances Included 


G erhard Marcks, the sculptor, has 
died at 93 in Burgbrohl, near Bonn, 
iifier u stroke. He was one of the most 
important German sculptors of the cen- 
tury. 

lie wns considered a conservative man 
in his views and work. He worked al- 
most until his death. One of his last 
works was a statue of the Greek god 
Prometheus. 

In a way his life had turned full circ- 
le. He served his apprenticeship In Ber- 
lin, his native city, under Scheibe and 
K.olbe, and even then had felt bound by 
the traditions of the Ancient World. 

His love of Ancient Greece made him 
a conservative who, in the early years of 
the century, arrived at a strict form that 

went beyond naturalism. 

It is frequently forgotten that Marcks 
worked for a time at the Bauhaus in 
Weimar, the most advanced art centre of 

the 20s. • e 

: Gropius appointed him head of pot- 
tery. He later worked at Burg Giebichen- 

stein art college in Haile. 

In Weimar he exchanged ideas with 

Gropius and Feininger but personally 
preferred expressionism to constructs 

VU This brought him into contact with 

Ernst Barlach, who .in the 30s “j» n * e 
for him to sculpt statues m St Cathe- 
rine's, LQbeck. 



Gerhard Marcks . . . love of Anoient 
Greece. (Photo: Hsns-JUrgenWohlfahrO 

By this time he had already been 
sacked by the Nazis and his work clas- 
sified by them as degenerate. He return- 
ed to Berlin in 1934. 

In retrospect Marcks can be seen to 

have survived the Nazi era better than 
many other artists. He was a realist but 
not a man to confonn and go in lor 

He remained realistic, a sculptor of 
men and animals who as a young man 
had been stricken with despair on seeing 

finches caged in a zoo. ■ 

Cologne offered him a house as a 
home and studio, in 1952 he was award- 
Continuad on paga 12 


Stefan Zweig... standard biography 
written in English. (Phoio: 1PJ 

Schflnbom Park, Vienna, is consistent- 
ly misnamed in translation as “ScliOn- 
borner Park.” The Dolomites are said 
to be in the vicinity of Mcrano. 

Instead of on Kapuzincrbcrg, the part 
of Salzburg where the Zweigs lived, the 
German translation persistently says in 
Kapuzincrberg, as though it were a place 
name and not, as in fuel it is, a hill. 

In the description of the registry 
office marriage ceremony wc are sud- 
denly confronted with a Magislmtspfar- 
rer. or municpal chaplain, who seems 
out of place in a civil ceremony. 

And when, in connection with Freud, 
mention is made of analysis by ordinary 
people, the reference, one assumes, must 
be to lay analysis. 

But only someone well versed in psy- 
choanalytic techniques is likely to realise 
what the original reference must have 
■been:- More careful editing would* have 
been preferable. 

In exile Zweig, the man of the world, 
all the world’s friend, takes a turn for 
the tragic. Emotional confusion (the title 
of one of his books) befell hint first at 
50, then at 60. 

Friderike furnished his new home in 
London but he shared it with Lotte 
Altmann, 28 years his junior, who was 
first his secretary. 

She was later, during the war, to be- 
come his wide, and in 1942, in Brazil, 
she committed suicide with hint. 

Many questions have been asked as to 
his suicide. Zweig certainly seems to 
have suffered increasingly serious bouts 
of depression in exile; he was not beset 
by material hardship of any kind. 

Unlike other emigres he was a rich 
man even in exile in South America. His 
books earned ample royalties in all 
major languages. 

Then two shocks hit him simulta- 
neously. He and Lotte watched the car- 
nival in Rio, which was ablaze with life. 
And the news came through that Singa- 
pore had fallen to the Japanese, mean- 
ing the war was sure to last much lon- 
ger. 

In his last major work. Die Welt von 
gestern, he dealt with Austria before 
Hitler. Bidding the world of yesterday 
goodbye, he felt unable to believe there 

would be a tomorrow. 

He and Lotte in their home in a Rio 
suburb that seemed so reassuringly. far 
away from the war took an overdose of 
Veronal on 22 February 1942. 

.. He remained famous, even Jn death. 
The’ Brazilian government laid on fl state 
funeral ,fqr him. Otto F-Beer 

(W«1t am Sohiltai, it NbvUnbBr 1 981) 
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A cosy weekend watching 
Scandinavian films 


T here are various reasons why, over 
the years, LUbeck’s Scandinavian 
film festival has built up an intimate; 
friendly atmosphere. 

Only Scandinavian films are shown, 
and the selection is small. The whole 
show lasts just one weekend and there is 
always a team of Scandinavian film 
Journalists. 

LUbeck is in fact a meeting place for 
Scandinavian film institutes. Debates 
and conferences are held there. 

Lnbeck is, in a way, the hub of the 
industry in Scandinavia. Many an intern- 
al squabble has been aired in the city. 

This year’s festival was the 23rd. It 
concluded as an additional feature a re- 
trospective featuring the young Ingrid 
Bergman. 

There was a) so, a review of films for 
children. 

One interesting point that came to 
light was the struggle of Danish makers 
with the censor. 

Children's films are often rejected on 
the grounds that they 8r unsuitable; for 
example, The Story of Kirn Skov ; by 
Hans-Henrik Jorgensen which deals 
with violence among school children. 

Several films shown in Lflbeck were 
conspicuously “international”; but this 
does not mean that their national cha- 
racter was watered down. On the con- 
trary, it must be seen as an enrichment. 

Films like Michael Raeburn*? African 
Tragedy and Dusan Makaveyev’s Mon- 
tenegro have little that is Scandinavian 
about them — except of course that they 
are Swedish productions or co-produc- 
tions. 

African Tragedy is the film version 
taken in Zambia of a novel by Doris 
Lessing which describes the decline of a 
white farmer’s family in South Africa 
and the ambivalent relationship of a 
white woman with her black houseboy. 
The film Was directed with a some- 


Gerhard Marcks 

Continued from page 11 

ed the Pour le mbite, an unusual hon- 
our for a artist in Germany. 

He did much work commissioned by 
the public sector, including portraits of 
Heuss and Adenauer, the memorial at 
Ohlsdorf cemetery, Hamburg, the, Bre- 
mer Stadtmusikanten statue (a Grimm’s 
.fairy tale scene) in Bremen and bronze 
doors, including the door of the Markt- 
kirche in Hanover. 

Craftsmanship, tradition and nature 

was one of his mottos; It could well bo 
applied to his oeuvre as a whole; 

Ten years ago he donated to Bremen 
much of his work: 350 statues, 5,000 
drawings and about 400 prints. They are 

kept in a gatehouse that now bears Ids 
name. 

So Marcks had a museum of his own 
in his own lifetime. He was an artist 
and an unusually severe man, critical pf 
himself and his work. 

To fellow-artists he was given to quot- 
ing Gpethe, wo wrote: 

"lit vain will unbounden spirits strive 
for the perfection of pure height. Those 
who aim to achieve greatness must pull 

themselves together. Self-restraint is the 
sign of a master; the law alone can give 

■ rrcedom " Ursula 'Bote 1 

(Hannovencha AUgemelne, 1 ^. November 1981 ) 


what heavy hand and is weighed down 
by literature. But towards the end (once 
the viewer lias come to accept' the film’s 
traditional style) there is some stark 
drama. 

Montenegro, which had already been 
presented at the Cannes Festival, is 
quite different. It is a fresh, surrealistic 
farce full of punchlines and witty gags. 

: It deals with a middle class woman 
who, against her will, is drawn into a 
circle of eccentric Yugoslavs living in 
Sweden. ■ 

Montenegro is the Yugoslav director’s 
first film since Mysteries of the Organ- 
ism (1971). 

Vilgot SjOman’s I Blush is a further 
attempt by a Scandinavian film maker to 
get away from the well-trodden path. 
The hero is a director by the name of 
Gunnar SjOman who goes to the Philip- 
pines to prepare a film project. There, 
he meets a woman delegate of the Swe- 
dish branch of Amnesty International who 
is searching for a political prisoner. 

The film is a spoof on Western 
cliches (particularly prevalent among 
film makers) about the Third World. 
Parts are funny and hit the nail on the 
head; but by and large the film has been 
put together crudely and pretentiously 
and leaves the viewer with mixed feel- 
ings about it. 

In the end, it was the “traditional” 
Scandinavian films that impressed most, 

among them Little Ida by the Norwe- 
gian Laila Mikkelsen, , t 

The film shows the experiences of a 
little girl during the German occupation 
of Norway. Her mother has an affair 
with a German officer and works in the 
kitchens of a POW camp for Russians. 

The girl is treated as an outsider by 
the other children, and eventually her 
mother gets rid of her by finding foster 
parents. 

On liberation day, the child wants to 


T hose who came to the Duisburg 
film festival, devoted to docu- 
mentaries for the past two years, to see 
new productions were disappointed. 

A well arranged six-day programme 
presented 25 films (a selection from 110) 
and only four were premieres. 

The rest had been shown on televi- 
sion or in cinemas or both. 

In Zwischen den Bildem — Montage 
im dokumentarischen Film (Between 
the Pictures — Montage in Documentary 
Film) Helde Breitel and Hans-Helmut 
• Prinzler simplified the possibilities of 
montage, as the subsequent heated dis- 
cussion showed. 

Rhythmic montage that operates by 
fonnal criteria was described by some 
film makers as ideologically wrong while 
the method some film makers use in 
observing people was said to be ideolo- 
gically correct. 

This questionable and yet fascinating 
film criticises interviews in documentar- 
ies on the grounds that they strip people of 
their emotions and convey a false impres- 
sion.: 

This widespread method is also used 
in Matte Wetter - Arbeit unfer Tage 
(Matte Wetter - Work ip a Mine) by 
Christoph j Hilbner,. Theo Janssen, Wer- 
ner Ruzicka and Gabriele. Voss. 

■: They succeeded in conveying something 
of the miners lives, except when they, did 
interviews, . 


6 December 1981. No. i nj 101 5 *6 December 1 981 
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Bringing back the memories . . . Ingrid Bergman In 'Vler Gesellen', 1938, 


be in on the parade of the people, but a 
woman from her neighbourhood stops 
her. She slaps the girl and takes away her 
necklace of small Norwegian flags. 

A simultaneous montage shows the 
mother being seized and having her 
head shaved. 

There is no ideological commentary 
whatsoever, just detached observation and 
reporting. 

Sally and Freedom, a Swedish film by 
Gunnel Lindblom, tells the story of a 
woman who, after ten years of marriage, 
leaves her husband and tries to stand on 
her own feet. It is very conventional. 
The characters are depicted as being rep- 
resentative of specific problems. 

Even so,' the work Scandinvian film 
makers is remarkable. They dominate 
what can be described as the most inte- 
resting sector of the Scandinavian movie 
industry. 

Among the films to be mentioned in 
this category is Persecution by the 
Norwegian Anja Breien. The film deals 
with the witch hunts in 17th century 
Norway. 

/ Am Also Like This by the Dane 


Documentary 
technique 
is criticised 


With this film, which was, incidental- 
ly, well received, and with most other 
productions it seems reasonable to ask: 
why make a film at all if what matters 
most is not be pictures but. the words? 

This must have been going through 
Werner Biedermann’s mind when he 
made Des Lebens ganze FQIIe odor Das 
goldene Zeitalter (The Fullness of Life 
. or the Golden Age) in which he created 
a montage of old amateur and educatio- 
nal films of the 1930s and 1940s with 
background music by Chopin. 

One of the most refreshing films was 
Oh Horn! — Albert Mangelsdorff Po- 
saune (Qh Horn! - Albert Mangelsdorff 
Trombone) by Lucie Herrmann. 

She shows excerpts from the musician’s 
.concerts and has him tell abopt his Work. 

The film convinces through the emo- 
tional presence of Albert Mangelsdorff 
and the cinematic form which, as so 
frequently, happpns, . is grafted onto the 
subject. ... , 

.. The faqt that there are ?omp weak- 
nesses is clearly due to lack of money. 


(Photo: Nordlithi FI 

Lise Roos portrays an 18-year-old 
character that has served the directs] 
two previous films. 

In trying to compare the films oj 
individual Scandinavian countries,: 
first conspicuous thing that cornel] 
mind is that Sweden dominates m 
cally but that the most novel aid :] 
usual of the films shown in ml 
came from Denmark. 

This, for instance, applies to the!' 
cumentaries Tomas — A Child ® fcj 
Reach, dealing with a mentally h: 
capped child and Iris mother; Amei 
Scenes by Jacob Holdt; and the 
and fantastic feature film Next Slop, 
rudise by Jon Bang Carlscn. 

Tills film deals with a woman 
lives in a old peopled home HL 
whom life is not yet over. 

The festival indicates that Scandii 
an film makers are making much 
gress in tryng to break away from 
well-trodden path of Nordic themes 
find a new style and new subjects. 

Ulrich Gki 

(Frankfurter AllgewlM M 
fUr Deutschland, 21 Nowrnbsr 191 


There was a shortage at the festival 
such original films despite some 
spots) make without regard for the 
lie but out of pure love of cin 
work. 

Instead, there were a great many 
minute TV productions like the eo 
versial Im Tumi — Hausbcscti# 
Kreuzberg (In the Tower - Squa 
Kreuzlierg) by Wieland Backes fwj" 
series U liter deutschen Dflclt&h ( u 

German Roofs). 

The programme committee later 

that the film was . shown ow 3 ’ 
allowed how to maty a 45 
movie. M 

But the argument fails to 
when one considers that. the juin 

chert Hdckerstrasse 33 (?3 , 

Munich) . in the same senes nr 
without a single word being spoken- 
The . Backes fi|m seems to ba 
alibi function coiisiderini that W ■ 
interesting ’films, available pn th j 
ter probleth, none of^hlch thejW 


jogging, wind-surfing ond 
leisure time sports are healthy, 
ition and regularity are essen- 

Llesen of the Cologne 
jJJdemy has told a seminar on 
m and cons of leisure time sports 
L part of the Medics 81 congress) 

« over 40 should first have o 
. medical checkup. Liesen: 'The 
in such sports can have a blg- 
on the human organism than 
[jtamareuticals.” 

middle-age people must adapt 
to fitness programmes, Dr La- 
_ of Cologne, told the seminar, 
ivbo are out of practice, especlal- 
wjlh undiscovered cardlo-vascu- 

could be at risk even when 

I simple things such as morning 
sties. 

UgerstrOm illustrated this by 
"A 70-year-old lifting a case of 
lidearly overtaxed.” 

people forget tp warm up and 
11 $ thoroughly first. Most injuries, 
ll&ti&m said, come about when 
like skiers, for instance, step off 
ilift with stiff joints and instantly 
idown a slope. 

doctors at the seminar agreed 
|durance sports such as ski hiking 
imost good. 

'^■country ski school specialising 
|®wiy cases has proved its worth 
ss exercise for heart attack pa- 
M also with neurotics, Professor 
told the seminar. 

of the patients are neurotics, he 

puts doctors in a difficult posi- 
heeauso they are reluctant to pre- 
‘ Iranquilisers, which have been 
: >ttack for some time, and former- 
|*wmmended psychotherapeutic 

mm 

logical' stress is a contributory 
n* °f cancer, but cannot alone 
^according to a research tooni. 
km rejects the widespread can- 
Mhat mental stress and oven a 
[biosphere In the homo by them- 
■* carcinogenic. 

findings were published In the 
I journal, Arzth'cho Praxis. 

* article, the leader of the Hcidel- 
^ Interdisciplinary team, 1 Dr 
Grossarth-Maticek, said the con- 
A *aj that these -factors can in- 
6 Incidence of cancer but only 
ictlon with other factors. . 

JW e . w ^ the most unfavou- 
jjcnologlcal make-up will not de- 

E?? r unleM there we purely me- 

R , in evidence; he wrote. 

delberg team began ; Its work 
7™ «far back as 1963 when 
kreup^ of canper. pajients and 
them with a healthy control 

W2 similar work ' w?s 
^ Heldeibdrg. 


sidered worthy of incldsidn: ™ : - . . , . 

It sberrik that the orgSh^ rt ^?«i IJ ber of .persons involved was 

pr“ Pi rtel- 

”hurt aiiyBbdy’s | feelirtgs.-, , . )t . 

, The Dulsbqrg ' festival Tsfinjj 

the city, and . thd North 
j lia Education Mihistiyi 
1 still dicey 1 . •- - 'StVetf m 

r, 22 


(Der Ta^BMpteg® 1 .' 


SW®* recorded not’ only the 

1 mk jor' evehts In 
w !|te. test persoris 'but nldb the 
J . eii: sieep,' ' sirioitihg ' 'habits, 
. , 7^1 body weight, blood 


methods have not stood up to medical 
scrutiny. 

Professor Reimcr said that treatment 
with a small number of drugs and above 
all modem behavioural therapy held 
considerable promise. In any event, the 
days when a doctor could tell a patient 
"there's nothing wrong with you” were 
over. 

The value of this major international 
congress lies in the dissemination of 
knowledge that can be applied in prac- 
tice. 

For instance: hormone therapy pre- 
ceded by a thorough diagnoses frequent- 
ly enables the doctor to stop the loss of 
hair or stimulate its growth in the bald- 
headed. 

Using slides. Professor Zaun demon- 
strated the progress that has been made 
in this field. He said that air transplants 
held little promise of success and that 
the same applied to the many hair 
Ionics on the market. 

Cosmetic surgery, Professor Schtlle 
told the congress, can have a positive ef- 
fect on the psychological condition of 
the patient. 

People who go out of their way to ac- 
quire a tan, either naturally or under a 
sunlamp. Professor Jung said, ran the 
risk of premature ageing or cancer. 

It is no secret that the vaunted school 
stress originates in the parental home 
because of exaggerated expectations on 
the part of the parents. 

Professor Michaclis even went so far 
as to suggest that certain talents in a 
child who was not motivated by his envi- 
ronment could actually lead to a handi- 
cup. 

Early diagnosis and motivation pro- 
grammes for children, the principal of n 
school for handicapped children said, 
must be developed in this country. 

Karlheinz Wclkens 
(RKolnlsohc Post, 20 November 1981) 



Getting rid of pain 


The piece of equipment treats pain through magnetio field therapy. The Pamatron 
2000 wai on show at an exhibition In DOsieldorf. (Photo: dps) 

Breakthrough in treatment 
of malignant tumours 

J^esearchers have for the first time 


succeeded in injecting toxic sub- 
stances into tumour cells of animals and 
in subsequently killing the tumour. The 
toxic substances are coupled to certain 
antibodies that attack only tumour cells. 
This could mean that our entire cancer 
therapy will have to be revised. 

American researchers used such com- 
binations of antibodies and toxic sub- 
stances in leukemia experiments with 
mice — and they, too, succeeded in de- 
stroying the cancer cells. 

A congress held at the Hamburg Uni- 
versity Hospital, Eppendorf, attended by 
more than 100 scientists from all parts 
of the world has dealt with the latest 
findings and possibilities of cancer ther- 
apy. 


Researchers elaborate on link 

i • 

between stress and cancer 


Dr Grossarth-Matlcek described the 
psycho-social factors that increase the 
risk of cancer provided there are other 
risk elements: "We work on the sociolo- 
gical assumption that cancer, patients 
hove throughout their lives occupied 
themselves with psychologically trauma- 
tio events in the parental home or with 
exaggerated expectations on the part of 

i their parents. • = 1 

"Frequently, the 1 atmosphere in tne 
parental home . was cold and loveless. 
The parents gave their children no op- 
portunity to express their emotions - 
be /they rage or love. This has led to 
subsequent massive inhibitions- m ex- 
pressing emotions and needs, . ■■■ ■ 

"Conflicts art avoided and the patient 
creates an artificial harmony. :His own 
wishes and needs are completely rep- 
ressed. In our view, this is the most'im- 

portant psycho-social risk faetpr in can- 
cer.” ■ ’ 1 >'■ ' 

i : Ifi traumatic' evemts are constantly 

suppressed from consciousness, the Hei- 
delberg researchers say, the; thus,- induced 
stress affectsi the regulatory, mechanism 

wh the body’s ilmmunolor 


Continuous; stress weakens the 
defence system and tills,, in turn, can 
promote the . growth of malignant tu- 

m °DrGrossartli-Maticek!sstm unatle to 
say how thesp mechanisms function. > 
To. explore, this, further studies in 
conjunction with sociologists, molecular 
biologists; biochemists -and;, epidemiolo- 
gists will be necessary. Qnly complex 
statistical methods .will make it possible 
to establish risk gonstcllafions, for, can- 
cer, and this is likely to take amumber 
of years. ■ • - ■ -v , 

But Dr Giossarth-Maticek has ^already 
developed a ^programme therapy? aimed 
at helping cancer patients ; who ,are 
unable to express their emotions' and 

. * j | . i \ I I 

rrhe i therapist imust ensure that the 
patient -is- not confronted with insights 
into his own i psychological make-up that 
would overtax him .end. with which he is 

unable to cope. , v-’i : '■ ' 

‘sin, the- long term, the patient must 

learn to ?. express- ■ his needs. Certain 
harmful behavioural attitudes cap. m^r 
times be ‘ eliminated through hypnosis. 


Hamburg Hospital researcliers of the 
Immunology and Urology Department 
have dealt with the causes and treatment 
of cancer of the bladder. Their research 
has now progressed to the point where 
the results of animal experiments can be 
applied to humans. 

“Researchers throughout the world 
have evolved theories on the causes and 
therapy of cancer which must now be 
applied in practice,” Professor Heinz- 
Gtinter Thiele told the meeting. 

The experiments of the past few years 
show that lectins (proteins that induce 
clumping of red blood cells) play a 
major role here. They can “recognise" 
certain forms of sugar residue in the 
cells and attach themselves to this re- 
sidue. Some lectins are like a key: they 
fit only specific types of sugar and cells. 

Since the sugar residue of benign and 
malignant cells differs, lectin enables 
doctors to track down cancer cells. 

Incidentally, certain bacteria causing 
infectious diseases also use lectin to gain 
access to cells. 

The differences in the sugar residue 
also provide information on why certain 
bacteria attack specific organs. The an- 
swer is simple: the lectin key of the 
bacteria fits only a particular “cell lock . 

Vegetable and bacteria lectins can 
thus be used as potent cell poisons. 

The breakthrough in experimental 
‘"cancer therapy, lies in tlj’e fact that the 
toxic parts' of the lectiq can be coupled 
to the Entibody of a specific type of tu- 
mour and can thus he ihfiltiated in the 
malignant cell. As a result, Profeuor 
"THiele, lectin research Is one of the 
nialfi objectives world-wide. 1 
. ; Th» Hamburg congress (the third one 
of its kind in the Federal Republic, of 

Cermany) has led to a lively exchange or 
ideas between cell biologists and doctors. 
' Hamburg’s research te?m has been 
dealing with th|s probleqi for the .past 
W years. Iti, work: has heeq financed 
/ by the • Germap Research Communify, 
' the'. Cancer -Fund, the Bonn Res^rch 
J' Ministry ani .the Vpfiqwagen Foi#i- 
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Youth thumbs nose at big 

stick of authority 



Y oung Germans are no longer pre- 
pared blindly to accept authority, 
according to a study. 

This is surprising in view of a study 
published a year ago, according to which 
there is a considerable neo-fascist poten- 
tial among the 12 to 18-year-olds. 

Yet the latest study coincides with the 
findings of a major survey by Gerda Le- 
derer of New York who concludes that 
the change of attitude in the Federal 
Republic of Germany is more pro- 
nounced than in the USA: democratic 
and anti-authoritarian ideas are more 
deep-rooted among German high school 
students than among Americans. 

Comparisons with a study in 1945, 
the Donald McGranahan Study, show 
that Germany’s youth 35 years ago ac- 
cepted authority much more readily than 
its opposite number in America. 

But this does not mean that young 
Americans arc now submissive in the 
face of authority and less democracy 
conscious. 

The reason for the change, Mrs Lede- 
rer says, is that the endorsement of 
democratic and anti-authoritarian values 
lias risen only slightly among America’s 
young while the rise in Germany over 
the past 35 years has been dramatic. 

The trend analysis for America was 
based on the McGranahan Study a sur- 
vey carried out by a Turkish psycholo- 
gist on the authoritarian way of thinking 
among Turkish and American juveniles 
as well a9 the Lederer Study. 

The German survey was also based on 
the 1945 data of the McGranahan Study 
plus an opinion survey made by the 
Humid Institute in 1963 and the find- 
ings of Gerda Lederer. 

Mis Lederer, an American bom in 
Vienna, was prompted to carry out her 
study by her experience as a guest tea- 
cher at a Hamburg high school. The sur- 
vey, which was funded by the Scientific 
Research Association is soon to be 
published in book form by Westdeut- 
scher Verlag, Opladen. 

Mrs Lederer found German secondary 
school students as being much freer, 
more casual and more undisciplined 
than Americans. 

But the real surprise, Gerda Lederer 
writes in the magazine Psychologie 
heute (10/81), turned out to be the tea- 
chers. Though they do not welcome the 
attitudes of their students, they accept 
and tolerate them in a non-authoritarian 
way. 

Another reason for the study was the 
general scepticism in the USA. Nobody 
was prepared to believe her impressions. 

There has been a basic change in 
fundamental values and attitudes in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, says Mrs 
Lederer. This change has largely gone 
unnoticed in the United States and is 
therefore not taken into account when it 
comes to presenting a realistic picture of 
Germany. 

The Gemian survey involved 925 ju- 
veniles in various types of secondary and 
vocational schools. The American high 
school students whom Mrs Lederer in- 
terviewed in 1978 were mostly from Ca- 
lifornia, Tennessee and New York. But 
the survey is representative because it 
involved youngsters from all social 
backgrounds in both countries, different 

types of school and different geographic 
regions. 
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The American and German juveniles 
were given identical questionnaires; pre- 
liminary tests were carried out to ensure 
that there were no differences of 
nuances in the questions. 

The questions themselves dealt witli 
various types of authority such as state, 
school and society. 

Surveys of this kind always run the 
risk of producing the answers considered 
desirable. 

To find out whether the juveniles ac- 
tually conveyed their own views and not 
what parents, school and the media up- 
hold as virtues, the questionaires con- 
tained specific “control questions". 

Their evaluation showed that the 
youngsters actually voiced their own 
convictions. 

Many of them added their own com- 
ments or refused to answer certain ques- 
tions. 

AJI this has been carefully recorded 
and analysed. 



German company has officially be- 
gun an informer system to reveal 
alcoholics on the staff. 

The aim of the scheme is to get to 
the problem and help before it is too 
late. 

The Voith firm in Heidenheim has 
issued a pamphlet which outlines some 
symptoms of alcoholism and says: ‘The 
desire to help has nothing to do with 
informing on a fellow staff member." 

it warns against reluctance to say any- 
thing out of sympathy for the drinker. 

Ninety per cent of adult Germans 
drink moderately to regularly and only 
five per cent are teetotal; another five 
per cent are alcoholics, says Herbert 
Ziegler, director of the Gemian Anti- 
Addiction Society. 

There are an estimated 1 ,8m alcoholics 
in this country. Their social decline 
usually begins at work when they receive 
the fust warning. 

But the threat of dismissal is as ques- 
tionable a remedy as the prescription of 
castor oil for a cough. All that happens 
is that the patient does' not dare cough 
for a while.,, but then he starts up 
again with a vengeance. 

Dismissal oftens follows the second 
warning, and so begins the decline of 
the alcoholic despite all well-meant 
advice and admonishment at work. 

Voith has for the past five years been 
trying to break this vicious circle. The 
warning against excessive consumption 
always goes hand in hand with an offer 
of concrete help. 

The person concerned can talk it out 
with specially selected staff members 
who provide counselling on an honorary 
basis. These counsellors are supported by 
the entire staff — ranging from works 
council to management. 

But even in Heidenheim the alcoholic 
is made to realise the fact that he Is sick 
and that only treatment as an but-or In- 
patient can help. 

When a department head at Voith 
feels that one of his staff members 
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The conclusion: 

Questions that were 
regarded as being 
stupid and pointless 
were treated accor- 
dingly by Germa- 
ny’s young. This in- 
cluded the question: 

“Do you think that 
the Germans as a 
whole are (a) better 

than; (b) about the 
same, as; (c) worse 
than the following 
nationalities? (there 
followed a list of 
ten nationalities). 

About 12 per cent 

refused 6 Answer Listening on the grape vine 

these and similar a publican in the Bavarian town of Stephamklrohen i 
questions. Among Rosenheim, wanted a telephone box with flair: 10 heW 
the Germans, 21 per away part of a wine cask. Now his customari can 
cent did not answer anywhere in the world. The girl is Just a lifelike 
these questions or traditional costume to lend atmosphere. (Pboioi! 


ommy Atkins’s bit of Germany 
remains forever England 


wrote in comments like “all people are 
equal” or “there is no such thing as 
Germans nd Italians'* or simply “cliche !" 

Such attitudes naturally have to do 
with the degree to which a person is 
susceptible to authoritarianism and un- 


Staff told to 
inform 
on ‘drinkers’ 

depends on alcohol he first has a man- 
to-man talk with him. If he considers it 
necessary, he cam ask one of the hon- 
orary counsellors to attend the discus- 
sion. 

The employee need not fear dismissal. 
This type of chat entails no job conse- 
quences. 

But should he continue drinking ex- 
cessively, the first talk is followed by 
an “extended discussion”, attended by a 
member of the personnel department 
and of the works council in addition to 
the department head and counsellor. 

Depending on the outcome of this, the 
personnel department and the counsell- 
ing service prepare a specific offer of 
help. 

This can range from outpatient coun- 
selling or medical treatment all the way 
to an ail-out drying-out cure. 

The employee has eight weeks in 
which to make up his mind. Should lie 
again overindulge, the department head 
tells after getting the personnel officer 
and works council approval, issng g 

another warning, again together with the 
offer of help. 

Only after the second warning must 
the employee witli a drinking problem 

accept the offer of help or face dismiss- 
al. 

If he accepts help and if there is no 
relapse there will also be ho disciplinary 
consequences. 

Gisela Langensee, who planned and 
developed the Heidenheim model, says 
that while there have been no great suc- 
cesses there has ■ nevertheless been pro- 
gress in the form of small steps. 

The main problem is for the drinker 


thousand British soldier* and 
Iff band In the Federal Republic 
my and the British sector of 
So are 76,000 dependents. How 
gat on with the Germans? What 
Ilia In the BAOR end RAF 

f? 

I l 

barracks in Gremmendorf, MUn- 
are mostly old red-brick build- 
Ibe long corridor on the second 
luting to typical unmarried men's 
has an air of institutional 

|]a tall wooden doors on both 
fbe walls are whitewashed. At 
there are niches that look like 
or stands for billiard cues, 
ago they were lined with 
it officers* rifles. Now the 
an home, for a three-year post- 
! British servicemen in Germany. 

are virtually identical. Pin-ups 
ifte bare white walls, In comers by 
which are separated by small 

• 

biller sits In his cage. The TV is 


swer. 


Renate J. Mssc 


(Hannovarsche Allgemetne, 14 November 


democratic tendencies. The lei ai 

tarian a test person the more fj __ _ 

such critical comments or refusals corner.' A 'squaddie" wraring 

is absorbed In rock music, 
is asleep and looks even youn- 
than he does in denims. 
Anderson, 19, is a typical 
nldler. He joined the army at 

to recognise his affliction in mi to Germany at 17 and is 

To start with, every 8fcolioIic is cfficial role is to deter 

run-of-the-mill consumer Pact from attackin « the 

lie is usually particularly popular 
company. 

Herr Ziegler stresses that a! 
arc frequently “conspicuously in 
uous”. But they are always there 
there is a party In progress; and 
they do become conspicuous they 
cure themselves of excessive dri 
mostly unsuccessfully. 

The Voith brochure lists a mim 
symptoms marking the beginning 
coholism, among them: heavy d 
at parties; the need for alcohol m 
early morning hours; trembling, 
a restlessness when there is not 
drink; frequent leaving oi the 


a one of 55,000 men based in 
with the Rhine Army or RAF 
y and stationed in North Rhlnc- 
la, Lower Saxony and Berlin, 
there are 76,000 dependents: 
iad children. And 28,000 support 
el In civilian jobs. 

BAOR is an army based in a for- 
mally that cost the British tax- 
re than £L2bn in the 1979/80 
year alone. 

tadenon as a single man Is in 
tr, 60 per cent of BAOR men 
ed. His working day runs In 
jwdance with military routine, 
la at 630, breakfast at 6.45 


is at 1230, followed by more 
to is at 17.15. 

dinner he Is occasionally on 
«ly and could possibly be on 
end of punishment roster. But as 
a*a time is his own in the 


place (mostly at regular at 8. Then he services tanks, 

punctuality; diminishing ' 

towards the end of the wort ® 
quent absenteeism on dap. bet 
after the weekend; and the steadii 
nial of excessive consumption or 
slvenesswhen the subject foment* 0 

The pamphlet stresses, howeW 
this only applies if these sympt°|®Tnngle men that means either the 
been observed over a i 3erto il! lbe wess, in quarters or out of 
that the same symptoms may ® jjjnd into the uncertain and less 
solutely nothing In some cases.. 

The brochure wants felloWM 
against being reluctant ■ to menup 
symptoms out of sympathy , 
son concerned.' 

As one ex-alcoholic putsii: 
need is a kick in the pants. 


be 


, Jf Wor ^ outside: the world of 
Nni. 

k w here problems start. To 
the locals, BAOR 
Kaliy have to leant German. 

*ajie time they have to come 

*U » a u. — r — wJhT U*. left veiy much t0 

Ziegler street the "£*•* ■* » ** 

lies have in 'switching .Irani If* thelr famUies “ a 

pheral group (alcoholics) .W 
(teetotalers).. The fact id tM* 
meet with as much' animosity . 
coholics. , ( 

. And in a compiny combination of military dls- 

as to ,p(ompt some peopMTOP^ir i work and personal responsibil- 

of. olcohpl. into It includes lessons that 

juice. ‘ . 

(itut!g.rt»rZ 8 ltuna,l*NW“ 


CJ“ y wldier lent to Germany 
NWont facts of life for 
I on his first overseas post 


T~ P ers onal responslbil- 
? deludes lessons that 

5 ,Wrn baok home - 

to Scotland, in Pte An 
“ be would 


have 


Andcr- 
gtown up 


among friends and In a familiar environ- 
ment 

In Germany he is very much on his 
own in a foreign country. Many of his 
teenage counterparts learn the little they 
know about Germany from loitering 
near the railway station to kill time. 

For the married men, or pads, as they 
are known, life after hours mean going 
home to the family. It is obviously a dif- 
ferent matter altogether. 

Basil Barden has served 35 years in 
the army. He is a sergeant-major and an 
old hand. He knows most of the regi- 
mental postings from past experience. 

As a raw recruit he once lived as a 
lodger with a German family in a previ- 
ous garrison town. He has been with the 
second-largest regiment in the BAOR, in 
MQnster, since 1975. 

As a married man he Is no longer a 
lodger, he has married quarters, a pad of 
his own. He pays DM200 a month in 
rent. 

BAOR married quarters consist of 
about 28,000 permanent houses and 
apartments and 2,000 rented quarters. 
Most were built to British specifications. 

Matthew Wamock, 23, broke out of 
this BAOR ghetto by chance, as it were. 
He got to know a local girl, they fell in 
love and married on 7 September 1979. 

The BAOR proudly claims that 10 per 
cent of its men are married to German 
wives. It is an impressive figure, but 
marriage, even a mixed marriage, does 
not end the problems that are encoun- 
tered. 

Officials are well aware that the lan- 
guage barrier is the most serious handi- 
cap that prevents British and Germans 
from getting to know each other better. 

Before being posted to Germany, ser- 
vicemen are put through a two-month 
crash course to learn the basics about 
Germany, the Germans and their lan- 
guage. 

Basic German is also taught compul- 
sorily when they first arrive in Germany. 
Any further language courses are 
voluntary. 

Small wonder that British servicemen 
prefer to keep to themselves, drinking 
the beer they drink back home, speaking 
English, their native language. 

They seldom go out of camp for a 
drink or to the disco. When they do so 



they usually go out 
in groups; it makes 
them' feel more sure 
of themselves. After 
a few beers they 
often feel too sure 
of themselves and 
get mixed up in a 
bar brawl after stir- 
ring up old argu- 
ments with and 
about the Krauts, as 
they call the Ger- 
mans. “It’s because 

of the way the army Bonn President Karl Cantons takes the saiut^urln^vhlTto 
" things, says the Coldstream Guards, part of Britain's Rhineland force in 


runs 

Anderson. The Germany. 

BAOR provides everything the service- 
man and his family needs. 

At Rhelndahlen, the BAOR GHQ 
near Mflnchengladbach, British service- 
men and their families live in entire 
suburbs of their own. 

In MQnster there are 5,000 British 
servicemen, 4,800 dependents and 300 
attached personnel. The BAOR runs 
nine barracks, eight kindergartens, five 
primary schools, a senior school, five 
youth clubs, four churches, a cinema, 
three bookshops, four Naafi stores and a 
British military hospital. 

Then there are the messes and unit 
bars in every barracks, the women's 
dubs, the sports clubs. There is the 
BFBS with TV and radio round the 
dock. 

“When I need to buy clothes for the 
family I don't go to German shops,” 
says Ann Barden. “I buy by mail order 
from England just like everyone else” 

So it is equally unsurprising that Bri- 
tish servicemen can be recognised by 
the cut of their clothes and not just by 

their haircuts and general bearing. 

Despite the difficulties most British 
servicemen seem happy with life in 
Germany. “Would I like to go back 
home? Not likely. Not at the moment 
anyhow," most would say. 

They feel the quality of life is better 
over here. Everything is organised. The 
streets are cleaner. People are more 
disciplined. 

Why, they tend their gardens beauti- 
fully, they sweep the pavement in front 
of their homes regularly In summer and 
dear the snow with equal regularity in 
winter. 
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Arguments like these are usually 
advanced when BAOR personnel are 
asked why life in Germany is better 
than back home in Blighty. 

"With the Germans everything Is ei- 
ther black or white,” says Sgt-Major Bar- 
den. 'There is no grey zone in between 
like we have back home” 

This is a mentality the military man 
is bound to admire. 

Since 1979 school-leavers have queued 
outside the Army recruiting offices in 
Britain. Times have changed since the 
days when a career in the forces was the 
last way out for those who stood no 
chance of making the grade in civvy 
street. 

But unemployment, especially juvenile 
unemployment, has increased so alar- 
mingly that more and more youngsters, 
especially school-leavers, are opting for a 
safe job in the armed forces. 

“Most new recruits,” says Sgt-Major 
Barden, “come to Germany just for the 
good life. They have long forgotten our 
basic military role.” 

The good life, as he sees it Sgt-Major 
Barden is in charge of a 90-man squad- 
ron), includes not only higher pay than 
back home but also a host of other pri- 
vileges. 

Petrol, drink and tobacco cost half the 
British price. There is six weeks' home 
leave per year, including a free flight 
and six free British Rail warrants to 
anywhere in the UK. 

The best saving of ail Is to buy your- 
self a duty-free car," says Wamock. 

The standard of young recruits has 
declined in recent years,” Barden is con- 
vinced, although all BAOR regiments 
are now back to full strength and there 
is no lack of volunteers. 

“But discipline and trouble with drink 
are getting worse and worse,” says War- 
nock, who works in a military prison. 

Servicemen always have the end of 
their three-year posting In heir mind’s 
eye and are often simply not interested 
in integrating with the Germans. 

The army Is getting more and more 
like a kindergarten," says Anderson. 

Yet all are agreed that they would not, 
under any circumstances, want to be- 
come German. They are proud of being 
British. 

Very few servicemen stay on in Ger- 
many when they leave the forces. Tt Is 
extremely difficult to get the two most 
arrogant nations in Europe together," 

one British officer says. 

That, at any iatsl, is. how he accounts 
for the strangely sheltered, ghetto-like 
lives British servicemen lead in Germa- 
ny- ! Christian Unger 

(Vorwfrls, 12Nov»mb«r 19B1) 
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